SOUTH’S INDUSTRY 
ADVANCES 


The industrial advance of 
the South is described in ar- 
ticles in this issue and shows 
the increasing importance of 
this section in the eyes of in- 


vestors and manufacturers. 


The opportunities presented 
in the Southern states are un- 


equalled elsewhere. 
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WITH 


“CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL 


The “Caterpillar” D6 Tractor 
bears a hand when the loco- 
motive finds the going tough. 











To help keep down the cost of mining chalk, the North 
American Clay Company — near Bath, South Carolina 
—put a “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor on its payroll. 
With a total fuel-bill of only 90c, the D6 works an 8-hour 
day . . . lends a hand when the company locomotive 
strains up-grade with loaded cars . . . shifts track to new 
locations . . . and, with a La Plante-Choate bulldozer, it 
also spreads and pushes overburden off the waste-fills. 
No matter what job you have, if it needs power, the 


CATERPILLAR 


TRACTOR CO., 


DIESEL ENGINES e TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS e ROAD MACHINERY 


With a La Plante-Choate bulldozer, the D6 > 
gives the overburden a good shove. Its aver- 
age daily fuel-cost, for all work, is only 90c. 


“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor will do it—for less fuel 
and less maintenance. It has power, traction, and strength 
enough for years of economical use with heavy mounted 
equipment. That means it easily walks away with lighter, 
more ordinary jobs! 


@ AT THE 1938 NATIONAL ROAD SHOW, the Caterpillar Tractor Co. and 
Allied Equipment Manufacturers will have all of the main floor of 
the Cleveland Auditorium. 45 pieces of the latest, most modern 
road-building machinery on display —and in action. (Almost a 
quarter-million dollars’ worth of equipment!) Something doing all 
the time, on che main floor. Make it your headquarters. 





PEORIA, ILL. 
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Is Your Power Plant 


1908” MODEL 


You may have invested in other improved equipment or 
processes... but have you done anything about your power 
plant upon which your entire production may depend? Too 
many power plants are still "1908 model’! Authorities 
know that antiquated, deficient power plant equipment 
wastes money every day! 


How Antiquated Power Plants Cost You Money 


Breakdowns are one way in which dollars slip away need- 
lessly. It takes only one to cause serious loss in production. 
Fuel waste is another. A test any day would reveal power 
wasted away in heat which is not utilized as completely as 
possible. 


















Excessive maintenance and repair bills .. . slowing down of 
equipment of overloads or due to voltage drops... these 
are but two of many other ways in which antiquated power 
plants cost too much money. 


Bring your power plant up to the highest standards of 
efficiency for 1938! Let us show you how Superior Diesels 
would fit such a program. 







Many power plants still look like this — cast, 
imagine the efficiency! 





———— 


1938 Model” with Superior Diesel 
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INDUSTRY 


THE COUNTRY’S HOPE 


N planning for the new year if we have 

learned from the mistakes that have been 
made, it shouldn't be tremendously difficult to 
chart a course of progress for the people of the 
United States. 


Attempts to change economic laws and regu- 
late everything and everybody by a multitude 
of bureaus and commissions have created fear 
of what may come. There are so many things 
being attempted at Washington no human mind 
‘an grasp the variety of the objectives. 


Hurling anathemas against private enter- 
prise, charging big business with bringing on 
the present decline in production is a smoke 
screen. It does not explain the huge deficit in 
the budget, nor the paralyzing debt danger- 
ously near 40 billion dollars. 


What have been the results of New Deal 
experiments? Power centered in the Presi- 
dent’s hands beyond anything known has not 
met the situation. The encouragement of law- 
breaking labor, the unfair Wagner law which 
implies employers do all the wrong and em- 
ployees none, the undivided profits tax, the 
threat of a destructive wage and hour bill, the 
threat of more TVA’s, more vast government 
expenditures and more government competi- 
tion with private enterprise, the constant ar- 
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raving of class against class, with talk of a 
“submerged third” and “economic royalists,” 
or in later ballyheo, “aristocratic anarchists,” 
do not answer the doubts nor the insistent 
questions of men accustomed to doing things 
and seeing results. On the contrary they have 
placed business adrift on a turbulent sea of 


anxiety. 


An about face to encourage initiative will 
bring prosperity as it would have done before 


this. 


The policy of scarcity should give way to a 
policy of abundance. Thrift should be estab- 
lished and profligate spending abandoned. 
Government competition, actual and_ threat- 
ened, should cease while private industry, the 
hope of America, the source of employment, the 
outlet for accumulated capital which waits 
for confidence to enter the investment field, 
should be encouraged that men may find work 
and that there may be a demand for more 


workers. 


Leadership of this kind on the part of gov- 
ernment will be an inspiration and a spur to 
the making of a greater, fuller, richer life in 
America. It is for that the country looks and 


waits. 
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While the construction rec- 
ord for 1937 does not surpass 
previous records in the South, 
the showing is creditable. It 
does not equal the all-time high of 1936, but last year’s 
figures of $810,055,000 exceed those of 1927 and 1928 
which were extremely active years. 

The encouraging thing about last year’s record is 
the extent to which private industry has taken hold 
of the South’s opportunities for development. The most 
notable example has been in chemical processing which 
includes the outstanding feature of paper producing 
plants. There has been invested in three years in this 
one branch of the industry in the South alone 5100,- 
000,000. What it opens up in the way of increased 
employment and the creation of new wealth is an indi- 
cation of what can be done and will be done by private 
investors when the opportunity is right. 

The outstanding list of enterprises in every line, set 
forth on another page, makes wholesome reading. They 
are widely scattered and are utilizing what is found in 
forest and soil, besides creating new wealth from by- 
products. 

We are glad to present this picture at the outset of 
a new year, when there is so much confusion in our 
economic outlook. It is an inspiring picture. It pro- 
vides an incentive for the South to do greater things, 
and for the investors of America to give close attention 
to a section which has been in the past mainly agri- 
cultural, but in recent years has been establishing on a 
firm foundation a great industrial empire. 

Recently there have been printed gloomy articles 
and books about wasted opportunities in the Southern 
states. Some of the things they have discussed are 
common to all sections, others may be peculiar to the 
South and such articles may be helpful when they con- 
tain truth which all have not done, but let us not lose 
sight of the progress that has been made and the basis 
for it. 

The South is set to go ahead. With anything like 
reasonable encouragement of private investment it will 
soon make previous records of development look small. 
Its population far surpasses other sections in its per- 
centage of American stock. It has been said the time 
may come when this will be a bulwark for the Americé 
of the future. Its unequalled climate, its transporta- 
tion, its power facilities, its matchless natural re- 
sources that are waiting the developing hand of capi- 
tal, in the things that make life worth living, the South 
extends an invitation and an opportunity. 


A Bright 
Picture 


The farm bill, which is now 
in conference, contains a stipu- 
lation agreed to both by the 
House and Senate that acres 
which are withheld from wheat, cotton, corn and other 
crops shall be set aside and used only for what can be 
raised on them in the way of produce or livestock for 
consumption by the farmer and his family. 

This was agreed upon mainly to avoid competition 


Farm Bill 
Puzzle 
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with the dairying industry. Dairy interests objected 
to paying farmers a bonus for saving out certain land 
and at the same time permitting them to compete with 
a business not drawing a subsidy. 

How such a provision can be administered presents 
a serious problem. Representative Rankin is of the 
opinion it will be necessary to have a Federal agent on 
every farm. Feed that may be raised on the acres 
set aside can be fed to work stock used by the farmer, 
but even if a horse grows too old to work he can’t sell 
it. Neither can he sell the eggs that his chickens lay 
if they are fed on anything produced on these separated 
acres, 

The whole thing is a puzzle and is bound to lead to 
complications that will make it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to enforce the proposed law. 

Whether it is constitutional or not is another ques- 
tion, but a lot of harm can be done, if the bill is en- 
acted, before its constitutionality can be decided. 


January 14 will mark a spe- 
cial occasion in the calendar 
of events for Fernandina, 
Florida, as well as the state of 
Florida and the South. This day has been set aside by 
a special proclamation of Governor Cone for the in- 
spection of the new plant of the Container Corporation 
of America, and also to do honor to Dr. Charles H. 
Herty as the State’s special guest. 

Florida’s wealth depending mainly upon agricul- 
ture, the necessity for a broader development of in- 
dustrial enterprise has long been apparent to those 
interested in Florida’s progress, The state has raw 
materials unequalled elsewhere for industries of vari- 
ous types, and the investment made by the Container 
Corporation which is said to amount to 6 million 
dollars may be regarded as an indication of what may 
be expected in other lines. 

Dr. Herty’s work, to be recognized by special cere- 
mony on the date named, needs no comment here. He 
is familiar to the readers of the Manuracrurers Rec- 
orD as an outstanding industrial chemist, who has de- 
voted his life and talents to the enrichment of the 
South and America. He is making possible a fuller 
utilization of one of the South’s greatest resources in 
the manufacture of newsprint and white paper from 
pine. His vision and tireless energy promise to make 
America independent of foreign sources of supply of 
newspulp and, while enriching the Southern farmer, 
go far toward the making of a greater Southern in- 
dustrial empire. 

Notwithstanding all he has done, recent news tells 
that Dr. Herty’s laboratory may have to be abandoned 
unless funds are provided for its continuance. The 
Savannah Morning News has issued an appeal which 
has been taken up by the press of the South for the 
Southern states to cooperate in making available to 
the laboratory the amount of money required. It 
would not only be a gracious act, but a farsighted one 
making for industrial progress of every state in the 


An Oceasion 
in Florida 
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As we see it— 


(Continued) 





South producing slash pine if by legislative action of 
the States an ample annual fund should be made avail- 
able for the continuance of a work so necessary and 
far-reaching in wealth creation. Surely the South will 
not permit Dr. Herty’s invaluable research efforts and 
talent to be unavailable for lack of money. 


Inducement A bill introduced in Con- 
to Build gress by Hon. J. Mark Wilcox 
of Florida, has the merit of 
attempting to break the jam in 
the building industry. It provides an inducement to 
private capital to enter the construction field by pro- 
posing the exemption from taxation of so much of the 
net income of individuals and corporations up to 50 
per cent of total net income as may be expended by 
the taxpayer on new construction or repairs to exist- 
ing buildings. 

In a letter to the MaNnuracturers Recorp, Congress- 
man Wilcox says: 

“Our problem today, as it was in 1933, is the find- 
ing of jobs for the unemployed. Government spend- 
ing or pump priming, while necessary as a tempo- 
rary measure, cannot solve the problem. * * * The 
government cannot continue to spend sufficiently 
large sums to insure employment to all who are in 
need of it, and it must eventually defeat its own 
purpose because the cost, with interest, must be 
paid by people in increased taxes.” 

The present tax burden and the fear of increased 
taxation cause investors to doubt that rents can be 
obtained which are commensurate with building costs, 
hence hesitation and delay in supplying the buildings 
the country needs. 


oO» 
eed, 


T. M. Girdler, Chairman, Re- 
public Steel Corporation, in 
an address to the Illinois 
Manufacturers Association 


Elements for 
Prosperity 


last month stated : 

“The prolonged decline which began in 1929 was 
the inevitable world-wide liquidation of the great 
inflation period growing out of the World War. By 
contrast, at present there are no basic economic 
causes making for a prolonged recession. On the 
contrary, there is right at hand the economic basis 
for a great period of industrial activity and pros- 
perity which would give employment to millions of 
our people. 

“There is a widespread need for the building of 
new homes all over the country and for rehabilita- 
tion programs by the utilities and the railroads. 
Inventories of commodities are not generally exces- 
sive and interest rates are low. These are elements 
that should make for prosperity.” 

What then is holding business back? Why are not 
plans being pushed to promote enterprise and supply 
the goods and houses which the country needs? The 
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answer is lack of confidence on the part of investors 

and business executives who are answerable to their 

stockholders for the promotion of their enterprises. 
Under present conditions it is difficult to make plans 

for progress. 

Woll,  vice-presi- 


Labor Leader Matthew 


Opposes dent of the American Federa- 
—— tion of Labor, in a speech at 
vontrol Philadelphia declared : “Labor 


is ‘unalterably opposed’ to the control of labor rela- 
tions by the Federal government. Labor is entirely 
willing to have the government, through its Depart- 
ment of Labor, set up standards and exchange informa- 
tion and help in the settlement of disputes, but it is 
unalterably opposed to any department of government 
attempting to control and direct the relations of in- 
dustry and labor from a Washington office.” 

In reference to the National Labor Relations Board, 
Mr. Woll is quoted as saying: “In their eagerness to 
adjust all the defects of industry by a single piece of 
legislation, they have created an unbalanced piece of 
legislation which has not only caused widespread hos- 
tilities on the part of industry, but has given rise to 
grave doubts and suspicions on the part of labor it- 
self.” 

It has been said before, both here and elsewhere, that 
in the passage of the Wagner law, as well as govern- 
ment attempts to direct and control the relations be- 
tween employers and employees, labor ran a serious 
risk of finding itself in a box from which it would have 
difficulty in getting out. Mr. Woll seems to be of the 
same opinion. 


The importance of the South 
as a factor in the industrial 
progress of the nation is re- 
flected in a number of articles 
in this issue of the MaANcracttrers Recorp. 


Good 
Reading 


Not only is the South giving greater attention than 
heretofore to the diversification of its agricultural 
products, but wide diversification is being shown in its 
industrial development. 

There is described the vital part played by the rail- 
roads of the South in this section’s growth, and by 
their annual purchases, their importance to the coun- 
try’s suppliers of materials of every description. 

Other articles tell of “Steel in 1937,” and the South’s 
part in it; “The Value of the Cottonseed Crop,” 
which describes the wide use of what was once con- 
sidered a waste product: “The Cotton Textile Indus- 
try in 1937,” “Shipbuilding in the South During 1937,” 
“Petroleum Prosperity in the South,” and “Fertilizer 
in the South in 1937.” 

This is a brief outline of material that will hold the 
interest of thoughtful men recognizing the place that 
industry occupies in our economic life. 
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Railways of the South 


in 1937 


HIS summary of railway operations 

in the South relates to those com- 
panies which are classified by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as lines of 
the Southern, Pocahontas, or Southwest- 
ern regions. These lines operate prin- 
cipally in and through the following fif- 
teen states, although they have also some 
mileage outside of those states: 


Alabama Missouri 
Arkansas North Carolina 
Florida Oklahoma 
Georgia South Carolina 
Kentucky Tennessee 
Louisiana Texas 
Mississippi Virginia 


West Virginia 


Economic Importance 

The railways of these fifteen states 
operate 75,181 miles of line, which is 
nearly one-third of the total railway 
mileage of the United States. Their ag- 
gregate investment in transportation 
property, including land, railway lines, 
structures, equipment, materials and 
supplies, and other working capital, 
amounted to $6,687,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1937. 


BY 
Dr. J. H. Parmelee 


President, Bureau of Railway Economics 


Stated in a summary fashion, here is 
what the operation of these 75,000 miles 
of line meant to the fifteen Southern 
states in 1936. 

1. Employment for 285,000 men and wo- 
men, with a total payroll for that year 
of $465,330,000. 

. Purchases of material and supplies to 
the amount of $216,631,000, the bulk 
of which went to industrial employers 
of labor in those states. This total 
amount was distributed in part as fol- 
lows: 


to 


a Coal purchases amounted to $48.- 
129,000, 

»b Fuel oil purchases amounted to $13,- 
915,000, 

ec Tron and steel purchases amounted 
to $78,233,000, 

d Lumber purchases amounted to $8,- 
687,000. 

3. The carriers originated 295,249,000 
tons of freight, and handled 60,916,000 
passengers. 

. They received a total of $1,070,465.000 
in operating revenues, disbursed $739.- 


cs 


286,000 in the form of operating ex- 
penses, and paid state and Federal 
taxes to the amount of $85,655,000. 

. They earned a return of 3.27 per cent 
on their investment. Out of this re- 
turn, they met their interest payments 
and other fixed charges, and devoted 
the principal part of the remainder to 
improvements and _ betterments of 
their railway plant. 

Taxes in 1936, as stated, amounted to 
$85,655,000, of which $55,694,000 was 
paid to state and local governments of 
the fifteen states listed above. The bal- 
ance of the total was paid to the Fed- 
eral government, or to some of the neigh- 
boring states through which the carriers 
of the South have some operations. Tax 
payments in each of the fifteen states 
were as follows in 1936: 


Alabama ................... $2,497,000 
CE 2) CE a ee 2,040,000 
MUNG eas akan See cuseuseae 2,336,000 
ReSRPAIN GS. S.82 whip ian is eee aes 2,261,000 
OMICS, cic.nccadess oeesus 4,173,000 
MSGUIRIONA sissies ss ee ewe ss 3,935,000 
DURSISHIDDL 0260004005008 3,363,000 
} LETT) 1 2 Gan 3,152,000 
North Carolina ............. 3,907,000 
OMIAHOMA «0.6.6 s ice ches ce 3,823,000 


A New Baltimore & Ohio Train Crossing the Country's Oldest Bridge at Relay, Md. 
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Wabash Railway Bridge 

South Carolina ............. 2,399,000 
TONMEABEE ...6 iiss eee sees 2,866,000 
AME BANS yin c/vois eisis osalg sea Ses aos 5,898,009 
WANIENIAY She oc Shs eos 5,282,000 
WeSE ViT@iMia .....6.40666 600% 7,762,000 
(i110) 172 Dees PRR ar nee me $55,694,000 


These statistics make it clear that the 
railways of the South make an impor- 
tant contribution to the commercial ac- 
tivity of that large section of the United 
States. This they do through their em- 
ployment of men and distribution of pay- 
roll money throughout the several states ; 
through their purchases of millions of 
dollars’ worth of the commercial prod- 
ucts of the several states; and through 
their payment of taxes into the coffers 
of the local and state governments, which 
go to support schools, police, and the 
many other activities of government. 

While the results for 1936 were an 
improvement over those of 1931 to 1935, 
they were still much below normal, either 
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over the Missouri River 


in terms of traffic, of revenue, or of net 
earnings. 

Their contribution to economic activity 
is in addition to the contribution the rail- 
ways make to general business condi- 
tions, as the primary agent of transpor- 
tation. They haul the products of farm, 
mine, and factory to market, and assist 
the process of production and distribu- 


tion at every stage. 


The Story in 1937 


The operations of these railways in 
the fifteen states has been summarized 
for the year 1936. It remains to indicate 
what the 
showed for 1937. While the figures for 
1937 are based in part on estimates, the 


corresponding operations 


main outlines follow. 

During the first nine months of 1937, 
there was general improvement in traffic, 
in revenue, and in net earnings. In spite 
of the fact that prices of materials were 
and tax rates were 


rising steadily, 
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mounting, the increase in revenue was 
more than sufficient to offset the rising 
costs of operation. A new tax, that has 
laid a heavy hand on railway treasuries, 
is the railroad retirement tax of 2% per 
cent on railway payrolls, in addition to 
which the carriers also pay the Social 
Security tax on payrolls for the purpose 
of making unemployment compensation 
payments. This last tax on payrolls has 
been at the rate of one per cent in 1936, 
two per cent in 1987, and three per cent 
from January 1, 19388. 

In addition, the carriers found it nee- 
essary to make wage increases to their 
employees during 1937, a part of which 
went into effect in August and a part in 
October. These wage increases meant 
more than $30,000,000 per year to the car- 
riers of the South. While it is helpful 
to the South to have this increased dis- 
tribution in money in the form of wages, 
yet the burden on the employer is made 
heavier, and his problems are by that 
much increased. 

While both revenues and expenses in 
the first nine months increased about 8 
per cent over 1936, and taxes increased 
9 per cent, the net railway operating in- 
come after expenses and taxes, showed 
an increase of 6.6 per cent. 

The fourth quarter of 1937—October 
1 to December 31—reversed the trend of 
the first nine months. During that quar- 
ter, revenues declined 11 per cent, while 
expenses continued to rise. The net rail- 
way operating income showed a decline 
of 42 per cent. 

For the year 1987 as a whole, the de- 
cline in net was about 10 per cent under 
1936, and the rate of return declined 
per cent to less than 3 per cent. 
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from 3.27 

Due to the mounting costs of opera- 
tion, and to the decline in traffic, the car- 
riers of the South joined the carriers of 
other sections in a decision to increase 
freight rates 15 per cent, with exceptions 
as to certain important commodities. Be- 
cause of these exceptions, the proposed 
increase will average from 12 to 13 per 
cent in the South. 

The carriers applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in November for 
authority to make these incieases effect- 
ive, and the case is now being heard by 
the Commission. A decision is looked for 
in February or March, and the rates so 
authorized will become effective shortly 
thereafter. 

Railways of the South enter the year 
1938 with the hope that the current re- 
cession in their traffic will soon be re- 
placed by more normal levels; that their 
revenues will again increase; and that 
they may once more resume normal em- 
ployment and purchases, so as to con- 
tinue to contribute on a large scale to 
the prosperity of the South. 


i) 
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The Cotton-Textile 
Industry in 193'7 


BY 
Dr. C. T. Murchison 


President, Cotton-Textile Institute 


BNORMALLY low demand for cotton 
goods in the last six months of 1987 
obscures the fact that the cotton manu- 
facturing industry had a remarkably ac- 
tive year. The mills manufactured more 
goods, employed more people and paid 
higher wages than in any of the last ten 
years. In fact, the volume of cotton goods 
production may establish an all-time high 
record for the industry. 

The mills processed nearly 7144 million 
bales of cotton, or over 334 billion pounds 
against annual averages for the previous 
ten years of 6,125,000 bales, or 3 billion 
pounds. This accomplishment for 1987 
marks an exceptional two-year period as 
the year 1936 was also one of unusual 
activity. The production in 1936 was 16% 
above the ten-year average. 

The significance of the production 
records of 1936 and 1987 should be ap- 
praised, however, in the light of popula- 
tion increases. As population increases, 
there should be an accompanying increase 
in the use of cotton goods. Thus, what 
may have been considered exceptional ten 
years ago may possibly be regarded as no 
more than serving the ordinary needs of 
the country currently in view of an in- 
crease in population of 11,000,000 persons 
during the last decade. 

The per capita output of cotton goods 
throws a clearer light on the position of 
the cotton industry. After adjusting for 
the population increase, and for exports 
and imports of cotton cloth, the available 
supply expressed in yardage per capita, 
annually since 1927, has been as follows: 


Sq. Yards 


per 
Capita 
ROE: acnGsckueseeensnsssnoues t17 
SD osha ceueaauascasaeeeesee 62.5 
RED ivcokehiscsaeeseuleenseeee 66.1 
a ES eer etry, 50.2 
SBE chskseea pes eeu seen koensee 54.9 
ESE ck sesud os iehebs cameesee 48.8 
BED: <snsenwske (oSevkssseceaee 62.2 
Ll Gece caer en eee mre < 54.4 
RI eee ry eer AL: 55.1 
BOO So suo ches ous as sbiasacnaee 68.0* 
RUN cuscsesscseeewesiaeseseer 70.6* 


*Estimates based on 1935 Census relation- 
ships. 
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The extent to which the depression 
years cut into cotton consumption is 
clear from the above statement; the in- 
dustry, however, can take great satis- 
faction in the fact that, notwithstanding 
the new competition from numerous com- 
modities, the average per capita figures 
for the last two years almost equal those 
of the pre-depression period. 

The raw cotton situation suggests the 
possibility of another year of favorable 
demand for cotton goods. That there is 
at the disposal of cotton mills in all coun- 
tries about 614 million bales of cotton 
more than has ever been available before 
seems to be adequate assurance of an 
abundance of raw material at moderate 
prices. 

Cotton goods exports did not keep pace 
with the high volume of domestic activity. 
1987 will be the seventh year since 
annual exports of cotton goods ap- 
proached a one-half billion square yards 
total. The volume in 1937 will approxi- 
mate only one-quarter Dillion square 
yards. This quantity, although slightly 
in excess of last year, is higher than was 
expected and was indicated only when the 
figures showing an accelerated rate of 
exports during October appeared. 

The 1937 volume will, however, be 15% 
less than the average for the previous 
five years. The principal export markets 
for American cotton goods are Cuba, 
Colombia and the Philippine Islands. 

Imports were greatly stimulated by the 


heavy demand for cotton goods during 
the early part of 1937. Japan was the 
principal source of supply. That country 
threatened to flood our market with goods 
manufactured at prices so low that no 
tariff could keep them out. As the result 
of the cotton textile industry’s unofficial 
mission to Japan, a quota agreement was 
reached, limiting the volume from that 
country during 1937 to 155 million square 
yards. As matters have developed, the 
receipts from Japan during the first ten 
months of 19387 were 22% below the 
quota. It is estimated that total imports 
of cotton goods from all countries, includ- 
ing Japan, will aggregate 150 million 
square yards, or two and a half times the 
average of the previous 5 years. 

To anyone outside of the industry, it 
may seem incongruous that the quantity 
of cotton manufacturing machinery in 
place should actually diminish in a year 
of almost unprecedented production. The 
junking of machinery went on notwith- 
standing the heavy demand during the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1937. When 
the scale of cotton manufacturing activity 
was at a rate far above anything pre- 
viously reached, 763,000 spindles went 
out of existence. The calendar year 1937 
will have witnessed the disappearance of 
over a million spindles. The present num- 
ber of spindles in place shows a decline in 
the last ten years of about 10 million 
spindles. 

The mills were able to meet the heavy 
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demand in 1987 by lengthening the run- 
ning time of their remaining machinery. 
Active spindles at the peak of operations 
in 1987 averaged as high as S87 hours 
per week against an average per active 
spindle in 1936 of 77 hours, and in 1935 
of 64 hours. The decline in spindles in 
place dring 19837 occurred both in the 
cotton-growing states and in New Eng- 
land, although decline in the former was 
only 1% against 9% in New England 
states. In fact. in one southern state, 
Alabama, the number of spindles in place 
slightly increased. 

Cotton mill wage rates in 1937 reached 
the highest level in the industry’s history 
with the exception of the war years and 
a short period immediately thereafter. 
The 19387 average was 16% above that of 
1936 and 13% above the rates prevailing 
during the N. R. A., according to data 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Labor. The present average of 42446 an 
hour for the industry as a whole yields 
au weekly wage for the standard work 
week of 40 hours of $17.00. In 1929, the 
average weekly wage amounted to $15.56 
for about 48 hours’ work. Present living 
costs are about 12% under 1929. Con- 
sequently, the real wages of cotton mill 
workers at the present time. on the 
shorter 40-hour work week basis, would 
he about 20% above the 1929 earnings for 
the longer week prevailing at that time. 
As a result. however, of the slackening of 
production schedules during the last few 
months owing to greatly reduced demand 
for cotton goods, weekly earnings have, 
of course, been reduced proportionately, 
although the hourly wage rates have been 
maintained. 

Although the industry, as the year ends, 
is operating on reduced schedules, prob- 
ably 40% under the peak in the first 


quarter, the average of employment 
throughout the year was exceptionally 
high. The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported that the peak was reached in April 
with 467,000 workers on cotton mill pay 
rolls, Final figures were not available 
when this was written, but it is esti- 


mated that the average for the year will 
approximate 440,000, which would be 7% 
more than in 1936; 139% more than in 
1935 and exceeding, in fact, any year 
since 1927. 

Although the hours of spindle opera- 
tion, as pointed out above, were greatly 
lengthened during 1937, the labor shift 
was in the vast majority of instances 
maintained on the basis of the former 
Code schedule of 40 hours a week. At 
the time of greatest activity, the average 
labor shift per week was 39 hours, 

The fact that 
wage and hour standards by the industry 
as a whole has been wholly voluntary 
since invalidation of the N. R. A. Code 
cannot be over-emphasized. It lends much 
point to the recent statement of Labor 
Department oflicials, according to Wash- 
ington dispatches, that the cotton indus- 
try has kept “well in advance of most 
other important industries in wages and 
hours.” The 1937 record in this regard, 
particularly in the light of the trying ex- 
periences of the last half of the year, is a 
source of gratification to the industry. 
It should be a source of increased con- 
fidence for the industry’s workers and 
customers as they look forward into 1938, 
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Industrial Plants in the Lead 


WICE during this decade has con- 
lao activity in the Southern 
States attained peaks far above any that 
had previously occurred. The year 19387 
did not quite reach the highest. 

The total valuation of contracts placed 
in 1937 was $810,055,000. This is a little 
less than fourteen per cent below 1936 
which recorded an all time high. A form- 
er record year 1930 was followed by a 
thirty per cent decline. 

A decided shift in the origin of expendi- 
tures for construction has been made 
since that time. In 1987 industrial and 
engineering projects occupied the premier 
position with a percentage of thirty-six. 
Private and public building work and 
highway construction each approximated 
nearly one-third of the balance of the 
total for the year. 

Back in 1981 the bulk of construction 
contracts was formed by the forty-one 
per cent of roads and bridges and the 
thirty-one per cent of industrial and engi- 
neering projects. Public buildings, other 
than engineering and highway work, 
made up but fifteen per cent of the total. 
while private work was even lower with 
its eleven per cent. 

The increase within recent years of in- 
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dustrial construction can be attributed 
to a greater recognition of the South’s 
natural resources, particularly the forests 
and mines which yield the raw materials 
required for basic chemical manufactur- 
ing operations. 

Much of the amount laid out for in- 
dustrial construction has been spent in 
the chemical processing industries. It is 
reliably estimated that the expenditure 
within the past two years for expansion 
and new plants in this line has involved 
more than $350,000,000, of which almost 
fifty-five per cent has been for projects 
in the Southern states. 

This estimate is conservative as more 
than one hundred million dollars is rep- 
resented by paper plant construction 


alone. Seventeen of these paper making 
enterprises Jhave been announced. <A 
nuinber of them, including those at 


Crossett, Ark., Savannah, Ga., George- 
town, S. C., and Houston, Tex., have been 
completed. Others are nearing comple- 


tion. 


Underview of Roof Construction at 
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Florida Gets Large Plants 


Florida is the location of four paper 
plants now under construction. One is 
going up at Jacksonville, another at Port 
Saint Joe, and two are situated at Fer- 
nandina, which is the first town in the 
country to enjoy this prominence. One of 
the Fernandina plants is to be dedicated 
within the next few days. So important 
is the event considered that Gov. Fred P. 
Cone has proclaimed January 14 as 
“Florida Industries Day.” 


Louisiana’s Industry Expands 


Louisiana is another state alive to the 
potentialities of its natural assets. Under 
an industrial development program spon- 
sored by Gov. Richard W. Leche, con- 
tracts have been signed with many in- 
dustrial eneterprises for plant construc- 
tion and expansion or improvement al- 
together amounting to $37,000,000. 

One of the largest recent contracts was 
that with the Mathieson Alkali Works. 
This organization will spend $815,000 for 
readjustments at its Lake Charles plant 
to facilitate production of heavy chemi- 
cals that find their way into paper, tex- 
tile. oil refining and many other phases 
of Southern industrial life. Another 
Louisiana project is that for a $307,000 
improvement of the Freeport Sulphur 
plant in Plaquemines Parish, south of 
New Orleans. 

During this vear six contracts signed 
with chemical industries under the Louis- 
jana industrialization program have 
meant an investment of $2,422,995 in new 
construction. Timber resources accounted 
for $13.561,150 in new work, $12,000,000 
of which is represented by the huge mill 
being built at Springhill by the Southern 
Kraft Corp. The oil industry’s contribu- 
tion to this industrial growth is $9,356,- 
500, about $7,000,000 of which is that ex- 
pended at Baton Rouge for Standard Oil 
refining operations. 

Louisiana industrial expansion has re- 
sulted in enlargement of two of the state’s 
already large power plants. The Louis- 
iana Steam Generating Co., is under- 
taking a $3,000,000 expansion of a 
$6,000,000 plant originally built six years 
ago to supply refinery power needs. <A 
new generator and other facilities at the 
Arsenal Hill plant of the Southwestern 
Gas and Electric Co. at Shreveport will 
cost $1,200,000. 


Alabama’s New Projects 


Both northern and southern Alabama 
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have come in for shares in that state's 
new and expanding industries. The 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., 
a United States Steel subsidiary, is now 
pushing its $31,000,000 tin plate project 
at Birmingham along toward completion. 
Another United States Steel subsidiary, 
the Universal Atlas Cement Co., pro- 
ceeded under its $2,500,000 reconstruction 
program at Leeds, Ala. The electric 
furnace plant in Colbert County, in the 
northern part of the state will mean an 
investment of $5,000,000 by the Electro- 
Metallurgical Corp., a subsidiary of the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Co. 

Mobile, the chief Alabama seaport. this 
year has seen work started on four major 
industrial projects. The Aluminum Ore 
Co., subsidiary of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, is carrying out con- 
struction of a $4,000,000 plant to produce 
aluminum from ore brought from South 
American mines. 

The National Gypsum Co. is construct- 
ing the first unit of a $2,000,000 plant, 
which initially will produce insulation 
fiber board from ground wood pulp and 
later will be expanded to turn out other 
building materials. Meyercord Compound 
Lumber Co., affiliate of the Haskelite 
Manufacturing Corp., of Chicago, 
practically completed its plant to manu- 
facture built-up panels from imported 
hardwood. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Company's 
proposed paper and pulp mill is estimated 
to cost in the neighborhood of $5,000,000 
and for which a 100-acre site on the Mo- 
bile waterfront has been purchased. Im- 
provements to the Birmingham plant of 
Armour & Co. were planned at a cost 
ranging between $300,000 and $350,000. 
Galloway Coal Co. started constructing 
its new mine in Walker County, at an ex- 
penditure of about $300,000. 


has 


Activities In Tennessee 


Following an agreement with the Tenn- 
essee Valley Authority for purchase of 
power, the Aluminum Company of Amer- 











ica announced that $15,000,000 would 
be spent for an expansion program at 
Alcoa. Additional facilities will be pro- 
vided to produce virgin aluminum, addi- 
tional fabricating units, electrical instal- 
lations, housing facilities and other aux- 
iliary equipment. 

An investment of about $1,000,000 is 
now being made for the electric 
furnace of the Victor Chemical Works 
at Mount Pleasant, Tenn. The plant is 
located close to the company’s phosphate 
rock deposits and will turn out elemental 
phosphorous to be shipped to its plant 
at Nashville for into the 
various kinds of phosphoric acids and 
phosphates. 

The Monsanto Chemical Co. has estab- 
lished new operations in Tennessee near 
Columbia, and expended millions of dol- 
lars in erecting one of the most modern 
plants for producing phosphorus from the 
deposits of its 2.000 acres of phosphate 
lands. 
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Virginia Developments 

In Virginia the American Cellulose & 
Chemical Manufacturing Co. has started 
work on a plant, the first unit of which 
is estimated to involve expenditure of 
$5,000,000 with the ultimate outlay to be 
more than $30,000,000. Operations are 
located on a 1,200-acre Giles 
County, near Pearisburg. 

Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., at Richmond, 
proceeded with a $750,000 building pro- 
gram designed to relieve crowded condi- 
tions in its manufacturing operations in 
that city. The first unit has approxi- 
mately 150,000 square feet of floor space. 
Southern States Cooperative, Ine., of 
Norfolk, built a $300,000 fertilizer plant 
in the Money Point district to the south 
of the city. The Ford Motor Co. an- 
nounced and started construction 
$500,000 addition to its Tidewater assem- 
bly plant at Norfolk. The new facilities 
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New Tin Plate Mill for Tennessee 
Coal. Tron & Railroad Co.. at 


Birmingham. Ala. 





increase the plant’s capacity to a total of 
400 cars daily. 

The Duplan Silk Corp. made plans for 
a $550,000 weaving plant at Grottoes, 
north of Waynesboro, Va. At Nitro, W. 
Va., the American Viscose Corp., the 
world’s largest producer of rayon, com- 
pleted the first plant constructed in the 
country for the exclusive production of 
rayon staple fiber. The Viscose Corp. an- 
nounced a $1,000,000 project for Front 
Royal, Va. 


Texas Oil Plants and Others 
Texas was the scene of numerous oil 
The Texas Company 
let the contract for a $2,000,000 atmos- 
pheric and pipe still unit at 
Port Neches. Gulf Oil Corp. was active 
on a $1,000,000 expansion of its plant 
at Port Arthur to produce a 
aviation gasoline. The Atlantie Refining 
Co. completed a 86,000,000 construc- 
tion program at Atreco, on the Neches 
River, near Port  <Arthur. — Phillips 
Petroleum Co. had plans for a $1,750,000 
casinghead gasoline plant near Gold- 
smith. The Pure Oil Co. completed 
its $1,500,000 combination topping and 
cracking unit at Smith’s Bluff, near Port 


refinery projects. 
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special 


Arthur. Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company completed a $12,000,000 con- 
struction program. 

Other industries also initiated pro- 


grams of construction in Texas involving 
many millions of dollars. One of these 
was the American Can which let 
contract for a $1,500,000 plant at Hous- 
ton. The South's only new cement plant 
of the year was completed at Houston by 
the Gulf Portland Cement Co., at a cost 
of $400,000. The South’s tirst newsprint 
mill is expected to locate in East Texas. 

Work started by the Southern 
Alkali on a $1,000,000 salt by- 
product and electrolytic chlorine unit at 
Corpus Christi. Armour & Co. made 
known plans for a $1,000,000) packing 
plant project at Houston. Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. made awards for ex- 
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South 


BY 
Victor H. Seales 


Director of Public Relations, American 
Petroleum Institute 


ETROLEUM, most important factor 

next to agriculture in the economic 
life of the South, in 1937 as never before 
held the center of the stage in southern 
industrial development. In a year dur- 
ing which industry in general strove te 
attain production levels that obtained 
prior to the depression, the petroleum 
industry in virtually all of its manifold 
operations surpassed the peaks of 1929 
to establish unprecedented records in the 
production and distribution of its prod- 
ucts, as well as in empoyment, wage pay- 
ments, and in purchases from other in- 
dustries. It was a source of pride to the 
industry that this fast pace failed to 
upset the equilibrium of operations. 


Production 


Statistics show that the South is the 
world’s most generously blessed oil-pro- 
ducing region. Last year this area pro- 
duced an estimated 862,730,000 barrels 
of petroleum, or approximately two- 
thirds of the United States total produc- 
tion. Compared with 1936 this represents 
an increase of 17.5 per cent, while pro- 
duction in all other oil-producing states 
showed a gain of 14.4 per cent. In the 
boom year of 1929 southern states pro- 
duced 610,719,000 barrels of crude oil: 
thus 1937 production was more than 41 
per cent above the 1929 level. 


Drilling Activity 
Of the estimated -32,500 wells com- 
pleted in the United States last year, 
three-fifths were located in the South. 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana alone 
accounted for 18,028 completions. Ap- 
proximately 13,500 of these were product- 
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ive of oil, while nearly 700 were “gas- 
sers.” Some 3,800 tests turned out to be 
“dry holes.” 

Supplies and materials of many cate- 
gories are needed to drill a well and last 
year business was decidedly good in this 
line. Retail merchants and store owners 
of every description profited as well, be- 
cause last year they had more customers 
than ever before with greater purchasing 
power among oil field workers. 

Another development, especially  sig- 
nificant in the South, that should be men- 
tioned in this connection, is deep drilling. 
Whereas a relatively short time ago wells 
running to depths of 6.000 to 8,000 feet 
were considered deep, improved drilling 
technique now makes it possibe to pene- 
trate to depths of two miles. In the Texas 
and Louisiana Gulf Coast region and in 
West Texas are located some of the earli- 
est deep tests. The first commercial pro- 
ducer of more than 10,000 feet deep ever 
to be completed was “brought in” in Jan- 
uary, 1937 in Jefferson Parish, Louisiana 
Gulf Coast. The deepest test ever drilled 
is located in Upton County, West Texas. 
It was completed in May, 1935 at a depth 
of 12,786 feet. This development is of 
importance because it makes available 
for use stores of crude oil that could not 
he tapped with old drilling methods. Thus 
it will undoubtedly lengthen the life of 
southern petroleum reserves. 


Crude Prices 


On January 28, 1937 the price of crude, 
which had been $1.10 per barrel for basic 
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grades since January 9, 1936, was raised 
to $1.22 per barrel. The effect of this 
increase was to add approximately 11 
per cent to revenue derived by producing 
states from crude oil. It is estimated that 
crude oil produced in the South last year 
had an economic value to the six produc- 
ing states of approximately $1,000,000,- 
000. 


Refining 


In the South logically are located some 
of the nation’s greatest refining centers. 
Approximately 175 refining plants oper- 
ating in this region last vear accounted 
for an estimated 550,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil run to stills, or 47 per cent of 
the total quantity run in the United 
States. Compared with 1936, when south- 
ern refineries processed 477,118,000 bar- 
rels of crude, this was an increase of 
more than 15 per cent. 

Total production of motor fuel in the 
United States last year is estimated at 
555,000,000 barrels, an all-time high. 
Southern refineries accounted for ap- 
proximately 240,000,000 barrels. The na- 
tion’s output of gas oil and fuel oil rose 
to 442,000,000 barrels. with refineries in 
southern states contributing an estimated 
45 per cent of this quantity. 

Besides these two most important 
products, practically all of the other 300 
odd derivatives of petroleum participated 
in the rise in demand; hence were pro- 
duced in greater quantity than ever be- 
fore. Petroleum refining has always been 
one of the leading manufacturing indus- 
tries of the South. Last year this was 
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true to a greater degree than ever before. 
Total value of last year’s aggregate out- 
put of southern refineries should closely 
approach the $1,000,000,000 mark. 

While the total number of refineries 
operating in the South showed virtually 
no increase over last year, oil companies 
nevertheless spent millions of dollars in 
refinery construction, mostly in additions 
to existing plants and in modernization 
of obsolete equipment. Petroleum re- 
search is constantly developing improved 
equipment for processing crude oil, there- 
by necessitating frequent modernization 
of plants. 


Marketing and Prices 


Preliminary figures indicate that mo- 
toring activities in the South last year 
were at an all-time high. Nearly 8,000,- 
000 southern car and truck owners last 
year bought sufficient gasoline to propel 
their vehicles an aggregate distance of 
87,000,000,000 miles. Motor fuel con- 
sumption, estimated at 5,789,000,000 gal- 
lons for the year, was 10 per cent ahead 
of 1986, the previous peak year. 

An accelerated pace in southern indus- 
try, commerce, transportation, and agri- 
culture contributed to the rise in demand 
for petroleum products essential in these 
fields. Well over 100,000,000 barrels of 
fuel oil last year generated steam and 
electricity for southern manufacturing 
plants, railroads, and marine transpor- 
tation. This product was also used to 
some extent in the heating of homes and 
publie buildings, and by oil companies in 
their own operations. Farmers are de- 
pendent upon petroleum products in a 
number of ways, ranging from insect ¢on- 
trol to power generation, and from lubri- 
cation of farm machinery to lighting the 
farm home. 

Despite this unprecedented demand, 
taxing distribution facilities to the full, 
the industry’s marketing division was 
able to provide motorists and other users 
of petroleum products with the same 
smooth and uninterrupted service to 
which they have long been accustomed. 
Some 10,000 petroleum wholesalers and 
approximately 70.000 service stations 
function in the South to provide consum- 
ers with petroleum service. These estab- 
lishments, incidentally, constitute an im- 
portant segment of southern business, ae- 
counting for approximately 10 per cent 
of the total dollar volume of all retail and 
wholesale trade. 

Consumers of petroleum products last 
year continued to enjoy the benefit of 
progress in the science of producing and 
refining of petroleum. This progress has 
been the prime factor in keeping petrol- 
eum prices at low levels. The wholesale 
price level of petroleum products, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, still remains at about 40 per cent 
below normal, virtually unchanged from 
ii year ago. Wholesale prices of all com- 











modities, on the other hand, have ad- 
vanced to within 12 per cent of normal, 
rising approximately 10 per cent during 
the first seven months of 1937. Petroleum 
product prices for years have been rela- 
tively lower than the general price level. 
Reductions in the price of gasoline, ag- 
gregating 50 per cent over the past 17 
years, literally are saving motorists bil- 
lions of dollars annually. While 1987 was 
marked by appreciable retail price in- 
creases for most every-day necessities, 
the price of gasoline remained 
virtually unchanged from last 
year. This is the more remark- 
able because of the increased de- 
mand for motor fuel that pre- 
vailed throughout the vear. 


Taxation 

Motorists, unfortunately, are 
not left to enjoy the full benefit 
of these savings. This is espe- 
cially true in the South where 
sales taxes on gasoline average 
higher than in any other section 
of the country. In the South are 
located the only three states in 
the nation imposing a 7¢ per gal- 
lon state tax on motor fuel. To 
this must be added the le per 
gallon federal tax. Other south- 
ern states have gasoline levies 
ranging from 4+ to 614¢ per gal- 
lon. Thus southern motorists 
find that taxes add as much as, 
ind in some cases more than, 50 
per cent to the cost of their 
motor fuel. 

The 1937 state gasoline tax 
cost to southern motorists 
totaled an estimated $265,925,- 
000, This was an increase of 
$30,000,000 over the cost of these 
taxes in the previous year, and 
nearly $60,000,000) over 1935. 
These figures indicate that rates 
could be reduced and adequate 
revenue would still accrue to the 
states for highway work. How- 
ever, in many southern states, 
gasoline tax monies. originally 
intended for highway construc- 
tion and maintenance, are side- 
tracked to finance purposes un- 
related to highways. This prac- 
tice imposes a disproportionate 
tax burden upon the owner of a 
motor vehicle who, by the way, 
in a majority of cases is an indi- 
vidual earning between $20 to 
$30 per week and therefore no 
better able to pay than his non- 
motorist neighbor. 

To southern oil producing 
states rich revenue also accrues 
from the production of crude oil. 
In Texas alone, it is estimated, 
oil producers last year paid 
more than $42,000,000 in taxes 
to the state and counties. This 
amount was equal to 42. per 











cent of the total state and county tax 
bill. Oklahoma, last year, collected an 
estimated $13,600,000 in severance taxes, 
up more than $4,000,000 from the pre- 
vious year. The average production tax 
per barrel of crude produced in Texas 
last year was 8.5¢, and in some counties 
of the state it ran as high as l4e. 


Economic Aspects of Taxation 


The petroleum industry's total invest- 


(Continned on page OS) 










































































The Electrie Light and Power 
Industry in 1937 


LECTRIC power output set a new 
high record in the South during 1937, 


Or 


reaching a total of nearly 27 billion 
kwhr., representing an increase of 12% 
over that of the previous year as com- 
pared with an increase of only 844% 
for the entire country, which reached a 
total of 119 billion kwhr. The country’s 
production by water power was 40 billion 
kwhr., and by fuels 74 billion kwhr., while 
power imported from Canada and pur- 
chased from other sources was 5 billion 
kwhr. 

The highest weekly production, which 
usually occurs the week before Christ- 
mas, occurred this year in the last week 
of August. This was due primarily to the 
industrial recession in the later months 
of the year, but it reflects also the influ- 
ence of the large refrigeration and air 
conditioning load that has developed in 
recent years. 

Generating capacity at the close of 1987 
was estimated at 35,042,000 kilowatts, of 
which 9,617,000 kw., or 2714 per cent, was 
in water power plants, 24,745,000 kw. in 
steam stations and 680,000 internal com- 
bustion engines. The installed capacity 
of electric generators in the South was 
8,286,100 kw., an increase of 111,157 kw. 
over 1936. New construction in the entire 
country during the year comprised 1,050.- 
000 kw. of additional power generating 
machinery, which was, in part, offset by 
the retirement of 268,000 kw. of older 
equipment, leaving a net increase of 782,- 
000 kw. added to the electric utility power 
plants for the year 1937. 

Total construction expenditures for 
1937 (exclusive of Federal work) were 
estimated at $455,480,000, a large in- 
crease over the $289,710,000 spent during 
the previous year, but still less than one- 
half of the expenditures during the peak 
year of 1930. Of the 1937 total, the ex- 
penditures for distribution poles, wires 
and equipment again constituted the 
largest item, being $203,250,000 or nearly 
one-half of the entire amount. Expendi- 
tures for steam generating stations 
totaled $113,060,000 or 2414 per cent 
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BY 
Cc. W. Kellogg 


President, Edison Electric Institute 


while expenditures for hydroelectric 
plants again were negligible, costing only 
$10,540,000. 

Some 27,000,000 customers are now re- 
ceiving electric service, over 5,000,000 of 
whom are in the Southern States. This 
represents an increase of 794,000 during 
the year and 272,000 in the South. Of 
those newly connected, about 157,000 
were farms, bringing the total number 
of farms supplied with electricity to 1,- 
200,000 at the end of 1937. This repre- 
sents about 19 per cent of all farms hav- 
ing occupied dwellings and some 28 per 
cent of all farms which have dwellings 
valued at more than $500. It is estimated 
that existing electric power lines reach 
an additional 280,000 farms which do not 


take service, making a total to which ser- 
vice is available of about 1,480,000. 

Sales of electricity to all ultimate con- 
sumers amounted to 99,300,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours compared with 90,044,000,000 
kilowatt hours in 1936, an increase of 10.5 
per cent. Farm consumption increase 24.4 
per cent, residential consumption 12.9 
per cent and commercial and industrial 
use 10.6 per cent. 


Total revenues from sales of electricity 
aggregated $2,200,000,000 compared to 
$2,044,500,000 in 1936, an increase of 
$155,500,000. The industry’s consumers 
received 10 per cent more electricity, 
and they paid only 7.6 per cent more for 
their service in 1937 than in the preceding 
year. 

Increased costs absorbed a large part 
of the increase in revenue. A substantial 
increase in taxes, in wages and in fuel 
costs was experienced. Taxes paid by 
power companies were in excess of $300,- 
000,000, or 15 cents per dollar of their 
gross revenue. 

Revenues per kwhr. for all classes of 
service were 2.22¢ in 1937, compared with 
2.27¢ in 1936. 

Of the total sales of electricity, large 
industrial and commercial users took 
52,640,000,000 kwhr. or 53 per cent. Small 
light and power customers used 18,410,- 
000,000 kwhr., while residential custom- 
ers took 16,930,000,000 kwhr. 

The post-war growth of electricity 
used in the home continued last year at 
an accelerated rate. The annual use per 
residential customer in 1937 was 197 
kwhr., or nearly 10 per cent above the 
727 kwhr. consumed by these customers 
in 19386. The annual revenue per kwhr. 
for residence use has continued to de- 
cline to 4.87 cents, compared with 4.65 
cents in 1936, or a decrease of 6 per cent, 
which is the average rate of decline dur- 
ing the past several years. At the close of 
1937, the unit cost of electricity in the 
average home was almost exactly one- 
half of what it was in 1913, although the 
cost of living is almost one-half as much 
again at the present time as it was before 
the war. 

In 1927 the average residential custo- 
mer paid $30.19 for 444 kwhr. In 1937 he 
paid $34.83 for T97 kwhr. He is receiving 
353 kwhr. more per year and paying only 
$4.64 for it. This incremental cost to 
him for the additional energy is thus only 
114 cents per kwhr. 
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BY 
H. Gerrish Smith. 
President, National Council of 
American Shipbuilders 

ROBABLY no industry” gives a 

greater spread to labor employment 
than the shipbuilding industry. Within 
the shipyard itself there are no less than 
twenty-five trades regularly employed; 
in addition, several employees in other 
trades are required from time to time on 
special work. 

Only from 40 to 50 percent of the total 
cost of a ship is expended within the ship- 
yard. The remaining cost is a distributive 
cbarge throughout a broad area covering 
the materials and equipment involved in 
shipbuilding. A ship is a specialty job 
with a diversity of structural charac- 
teristics and totally unlike a multiple 
production article like automobiles, farm 
machinery, sewing machines and other 
similar mass production products. The 
result is that the shipbuilding industry 
requires at all times a larger total per- 
centage of skilled mechanics than is ap- 
plicable to any mass production industry 
where there are so many repeat oper- 
ations by the employees. 

One of the outstanding events of in- 
terest to the industry in 1987 was the 
appointment of a Maritime Commission 
under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
whose prime function is to find ways and 
means to develop and maintain under the 
provisions of the Act a merchant marine 
to carry a substantial part of the export 
and import commodities of the United 
States to and from foreign ports. There 
has not as yet developed any probability 
of much new construction by private ship 
operators under the Act, as they are faced 
with a change from the subsidy provisions 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1928 to 
the new provisions of the Act of 1936, 
and during the transition period it is 
natural to expect little new construction. 
Up to date, under the Act, one contract 
has been placed for a new vessel for the 
United States Lines to supplement the 
services of the “Manhattan” and ‘“Wash- 
ington” now operating to European ports. 
No other building for foreign trade by 
ship owners is in prospect. 

Vessels now operating in our foreign 
trade are mostly wartime built and are 
nearly obsolescent. With a view, there- 
fore, to starting a shipbuilding program 
the Maritime Commission has called for 
bids for 12 fast. single-screw steel cargo 

(Continued on page 65) 


Shipbuilding in the 
South During 1937 





COMMERCIAL VESSELS OF 100 GROSS TONS AND OVER UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION IN THE SOUTH ON DECEMBER 1, 1937 


Yard 


Alabama DD & SB Co. .................. 
Canulette SB Co. ............. 0... ccc e eee 
Levingston SB Co. ................02000. 
Levingston SB Co. .............0. ccc ceee 
Pennsylvania Shipyards ................. 


Bethlehem SB Corp. (Sparrows Point) 


Charleston Shipbuilding & DD ........... 
Maryland Drydock Co. .................. 
Newport News SB & DD Co. ............. 
Newport News SB & DD Co. ............. 
Newport News SB & DD Co. ............. 
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Class of Vessel 


Oil Barge 
Towboat 
Oil Barges 
Tugs 

Oil Tank 
Tankers 
Trawlers 
Ferryboat 
Tugs 

Oil Tanker 


Pass. Vessel 
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Sparrows Point, Md. 
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Gross Tons 
445 
600 
865 
200 

1,520 
52,600 
610 
1,200 
720 
1,620 
24,800 





85,180 Gross Tons 



























The Southern Pine Lumber 
Industry in 1937 


Hy) Southern Vine Industry, like 
| ie other major industries, is hav- 
ing its ups and downs. A wave of buying 
in late 1936 and early 1987 sent demand 
soaring to its highest level since 1929. By 
June of 1937 demand had eased off to 
1935 levels, and it has since then func- 
tioned at a rate about 15% below the cor- 
responding period of 1936. 

l’roduction, geared early in the year to 
what seemed to be a sustained large de- 
mand, has exceeded orders in all months 
of this vear except January, February 
and August. Current output in the indus- 
try is down 5% from January and 
is off about 15% from the last ¥ 
quarter of 1936. It is down 40% A 


from the average for 1929. De- wi & 


spite this curtailment, the reduc- 
tion has not been quite large 
enough to absorb the lag in de- 
mand. 

Southern Pine production in 
1037 will reach a total of approxi- 
mately 7.200,000.000) ft... an in- 
crease of 1.5% over the 1936 total 
output of 7,113.000,000 ft. and the 
largest output for any year since 
1930. It will be about 3.49% under 
the 1930 total of 7,450,238,000 ft., 
and 38% below the 1929 total of 
11,620,689,000 ft. 

Orders booked by the Southern 
Pine Industry during 1937) will 
aggregate probably 6.SCO0,000,000 
ft.. or 5.6% Jess than the total 
production this year. This will 
be a decrease in demand of about 
8% from the 1936 total of 7,580,- 
600,000 ft.. and with that excep- 
tion the largest since 1929. Com- 
pared to the 1929 total of 11,294,- 
74.000 ft., it will be a decrease of 
40%. 

Shipments made by the South- 
ern Pine industry during 1937 are 
expected to total 7.000,000,000 ft., 
or about 5% less than the total 
production this year and 3% bet- 
ter than the aggregate demand for 
the year. Excepting 1956, ship- 
ments will be the largest since 
1930. They will fall about 5% 
under the 1936 total of 7,285,000,- 
OOO ft.; about 1% under the 1930 
total of 7,055,375,000 ft.; about 3s 
under the 1929 total of 11,355,132,000 ft. 

The industry will close the year with 
stocks on hand aggregating probably 2,- 
000,000,000 ft. This will be a slight de- 
erease from October 1, when stocks 
reached 2,059,000,000 ft., the highest point 
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BY 
H. C. Berckes. 


Secretary-Manager, Southern 
Pine Association 


for this year: but it will be an increase of 
11% over the total inventory of 1,805,000,- 
OOO ft. registered on January 1, 1987. It 
will be about 300% below the average in- 
ventory for 1929, and 42% below the rec- 
ord peak stocks of 3.458.420.0000 ft. on 
January 1, 1951. 


f, 





A view of the Southern Railroad’s experimental 


Pine forest at Pregnall, S. C. 


The total actual consumption of South- 
ern Pine in 1937 is estimated at 6,882,000,- 
000 ft., or 4.4% less than the total pro- 
duction that year, distributed as follows: 

Board Feet Percent 


Building Construction . 5,104,000,000 74.1 
Boxes and Crates ...... 747,000,000 10.9 


Railroads .......%6.6055 700,000,000 73 
Fabricating .......... . 165,000,000 2.4 
)< O) 2 er 366,000,000 5.3 

MON. he sussuecar tes §,882,000,000 = 100.0 


This compares to a total consumption 
in 1936 of 6,811,000,000 ft. The gain in 
total consumption over 1936 is % ; build- 
ing and construction consumption gained 
2% > boxes and crates increased Io ; 
railroads declined 10%; fabricating de- 
clined six-tenths of 19: and exports 
gained 6%. Southern Pine represented 
34% of all softwood consumption in 1937, 
and 2849 of total lumber con- 
sumption. 

In spite of the business retreat, 
the Southern Pine industry con- 
tinues to enjoy a relatively sound 
statistical position. Production is 
gradually stabilizing at demand 
levels; orders are heing shipped 
out promptly ; and stocks are not 
above normal levels. The most 
stubborn problem now before the 
industry, undoubtedly, is to find 
Ways and means of netting a price 
that will return some nominal 
profit in the face of gradually ris- 
ing costs. Current f. o. b. mill 
prices, at representative large 
operations in the industry, aver- 
age less than $24.00 per M ft. This 
is about S% below the Code mini- 
mum level of $25.78, and is below 


wv SS M 
» ‘ w , 


est 


the current level of costs. Many 
large mills, according to the best 
available information, will net 
less than a 10% return on sales 
price for the year as a whole, de- 


<a 


gars 


spite the good prices which pre- 
vailed through May of 1937. The 
increase in large mill price from 
January to May was about 16%; 
the decline from May to Decem- 
ber about 26%. 

Confronted with a gradually in- 
creasing burden of fixed costs and 
no assurance that competitive 
markets will pay the price needed 


FA eee 5s 
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to absorb these increased costs, 
the industry is in no position to 
Withstand revolutionary adjust- 
ments that will freeze its costs at 
prohibitively high levels and dry 
up its demand. 

Residential construction, upon which 
the Southern Pine industry depends 
normally to consume close to 70% of its 
production, continues to lag sharply be- 
hind 1929 and preceding years. While the 
(Continued on page 62) 
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BY 
S. M. Harmon 


Secretary 
National Cottonseed Products 
Association 


HE size and value of the cottonseed 

crop are of unusual importance in the 
Cotton Belt. This is especially true in 
sections where cotton is practically the 
only cash crop planted. To thousands of 
tenant farmers and small land owners, 
“seed money” assumes a significance en- 
tirely out of proportion to the actual 
values involved. 

Hence, when cottonseed prices are good 
and supplies generous, real prosperity 
prevails throughout a large part of the 
cotton States. This is particularly true 
during the early Fall when many thous- 
ands of people are engaged in harvesting 
the crop and preparing it for market. 
Cottonseed furnishes an immediate in- 
come that is as liquid as water and as 
widely spread as an Ohio River flood in 
January. 

Cottonseed ranks fourth in volume and 
farm value among the American grain and 
seed crops, being exceeded only by corn, 
wheat and oats. It is not outranked by 
any grain, bean or seed in its diverse 
utility. From cottonseed’s outer covering, 
linters, to the kernel, rich in fats and 
proteins, every part of this valuable seed 
is useful to mankind. 

The 1937-1938 crop of cottonseed exceeds 
in volume any other crop on record and 
the farm value will about equal the past 
15-year average. The 18 and three-quar- 
ter million bale cotton crop will produce 
some 8,300,000 tons of seed, and the total 
farm value should approximate 190 mil- 
lion dollars. I'rom this enormous cotton- 
seed crop the cottonseed oil mills should 
crush about six million tons, from which 
should ensue approximately one billion, 
eight hundred million pounds of crude 
oil, Which will be converted into about 
one billion, six hundred million pounds of 
edible refined cottonseed oil. Production 
of cottonseed cake and meal will be close 
to two million, seven hundred thousand 
tons, while production of cottonseed hulls 
will be more than a million, five hundred 
thousand tons, and linters should total 
over one and a quarter million bales of an 
average weight of 600 pounds. 

Cottonseed oil is the most valuable by- 
product of cottonseed. The refined oil is 
one of the most important food fats pro- 
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The Value of the 
Cottonseed Crop-1937 





Production and Farm Value of Cottonseed for 7-season period, 1930-1931 
to 1936-1937, inclusive, and estimated prodaction and farm value for 


season of 1937-1938.+ 





Value 
Tons Seed — Bushels Farm Tons Seed Products 
Season of Produced Produced Value Crushed Produced 
1930-1931 2.0... eee 6,191,000 386,875,000 135,778,000 4,715,000 169,704,000 
EOSENSSS .. 5 wee cee ees 7,604,000 475,250,000 2,412,000 5,328,000 102,548,000 
62-1 6 5 5,784,000 361,438,000 59,888,000 4,621,000 87,313,000 
W9SS=1934 ... 2... eee 5,806,000 362,750,000 82,508,000 4,157,000 111,925,000 
be os 4,282, 267,625,000 148,891,000 3,550,000 177,738,000 
1933-19386 ............- 4,729,000 298,437,000 147,483,000 3,818,000 167,745,000 
NOSGNOSE .655 osc e esos 5,513,000 344,563,000 195,195,000 4,498,000 229,183,000 
(S'S: 5,701,000 356,702,000 120,308,000 4,384,000 149,451,000 
1597 (3 3 ill 8,300,000 520,000,000 160,000,000 6,000,000 192,000,000 


Factory Consumption of Refined Cottonseed Oil in the Manufacture of 
Food Products During Five-Year Period, 1932 to 1936. Compiled from 


Releases by the Bureau of the Census.¢ 


Pounds Other 





Pounds Pounds Edible Total 

Year Shortening Margarine Products Pounds 

RUPE RA felon tc. is. vend atte ote $34,367,000 15,096,000 100,129,000 949,592,000 
[a | RA Se eee rinse rca rs ornare $52,843,000 = 17,997,000 = 121,558,000 992,398,000 
|) Ge eae ee lear 1,058,733,000 54,778,000 = 155,343,000 1,268,854,000 
NNN hoofs eee. Buss cd te ates e eo 991,798,000 99,505,000 138,580,000 1,229,883,000 
RRPRVOR EE Nida oer g AAU oh, sensten ees 918,866,000 108,106,000 178,330,000 — 1,205,302,000 
Tk 1) aes, |S) (no ae 931,321,000 59,096,000 = 138,788,000 1,129,205,000 


duced on American farms, being ex- 
ceeded in volume only by butter and lard. 
Average production of refined cottonseed 
oil in this country is approximately one 
billion, three hundred million pounds 
annually, most of which goes into such 
food products as shortening, salad and 
cooking oils, and margarine. 

Prior to 1921, large quantities of cotton- 
seed oil were exported. Since that time 
exports have dwindled so rapidly that 
they have practically disappeared. In 
fact, due in part to the reduction of cot- 
ton production, fully two hundred million 
pounds of cottonseed oil were imported 
during 1937. 

Shortening has long been the chief out- 
let for refined cottonseed oil, taking about 
S85 percent of production. The enormous 
increase in production of shortening for 
the past three years insures a ready mar- 
ket for even the present large production 
of cottonseed oil. For the past three years 
manufactured shortening has averaged 

+ Table compiled) from releases by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
United States Department of Commerce. 

* Estimated. 

~ Does not include cottonseed oil sold in 
retined state for salad and cooking oils, which 


probably approximate 100° million or more 
pounds annually. 
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over one billion, five hundred million 
pounds. The cottouseed crushing industry 
is always seeking new outlets for its 
products, and conforming to this policy, 
began a campaign about five years ago to 
have the use of cottonseed oil in the 
manufacture of margarine increased. 
That this effort has been successful, de 
spite the many Federal and State laws 
which unjustly discriminate against mar- 
garine by imposition of excise taxes on a 
splendid food produced from the products 
of American farms, I have but to mention 
that the consumption of cottonseed oil in 
the manufacture of margarine has in- 
creased from 15 million pounds in 1932 to 
200 million pounds in 1937. In the month 
of October, 1937, more than 20 million 
pounds of refined cottonseed oil were con- 
sumed in producing margarine. 


When we shall have succeeded in hav- 
ing all State and Federal laws repealed 
which discriminate against cottonseed 
and other American farm products, we 
shall have gone a long way toward solv- 
ing one of the farm problems in the Cotton 
Belt. Restrictions against a free market 
for cottonseed oil undoubtedly limit the 
price the cotton farmer receives for his 
seed, and limit his opportunity for a more 
abundant life. 


























Fertilizer in the 
South in 1937 


By 
Charles J. Brand 


Executive Secretary and Treasurer, 
The National Fertilizer Association 


Hk cotton crop generally uses in the 

neighborhood of 30 per cent of the 
total fertilizer consumption of the United 
States. This year's crop of approximately 
18,750,000 bales exceeds the largest previ- 
ous crop in our history. Inevitably prices 
have fallen and middling cotton is selling 
at less than S cents a pound, New York 
basis. The crop is roughly 6,000,000 bales 
greater than the 1936 crop. Prices for 
that crop were in the neighborhood of 12 
cents. 

The Southeastern States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- 
da, and Alabama use 50 per cent of our 
entire annual fertilizer tonnage. It takes 

3 other states to equal them. North 
Carolina is the premier state in applying 
commercial plant food, and its average 
cotton yield in the past ten years of 282 
pounds, compared with the average for 
the whole Cotton Belt for the same period 
of 190 pounds reflects the advantage of 
fertilization. 

In 1910 United States consumption of 
fertilizer amounted to almost 5,500,000 
tons, containing an average of about 15 
per cent of plant food. In 1937 consump- 
tion is approximately 8,000,000 tons, a 
regain from the depression low of 4,300,- 
000 tons in 1932. The plant food content 
this year no doubt averages between 18 
and 19 per cent. 

The tobacco crop is one of the most 
important consumers of fertilizer. North 
Carolina is the most important tobacco- 
producing state. Tobacco farmers in that 
state up to December 1 of this year had 
sold $133,000,000 worth of this year's 
erop. Which was $41,000,000 more than 
they had received last year up to the same 
date. 

The record breaking 1937 cotton crop 
will undoubtedly have considerable in- 
fluence on fertilizer consumption in the 
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Southern States in 19388. If any program 
of cotton acreage curtailment is put into 
effect as now seems probable, the tonnage 
of cotton fertilizer possibly will be cor- 
respondingly reduced. However, it must 
he recognized that part of the acres taken 
out of cotton production will in all prob- 
ability be planted to other fertilized 
crops. Some reduction in fertilizer ton- 
nage in 1938 from that of 1937 may be 
expected but probably not to the extent 
that cotton acreage is reduced, as there 
will be some substitute planting of other 
crops which to some extent at least will 
also be fertilized. 

Total cash income in the 12 Southern 
States for the first 10 months of 1937 
amounted to $1,652.735,000 as compared 
with $1.383.6935,000 in the same period in 
1936, an increase of 19 per cent. Govern- 
ment payments increased to $129,872,000 
in the first 10 months of 1937 from $75,- 
440,000 paid in 1936, an increase of 7 
per cent. Fertilizer consumption as a rule 
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closely follows farm cash income. 


CASH FARM INCOME IN THE SOUTH 
INCLUDING GOVERNMENT 
PAYMENTS + 
January-October Period of Each Year 
(Thousands of Dollars) 








1955 1936 1937 
Witwinia ..4.555. 77,992 79,352 
North Carolina $158,374 
South Carolina 70,513 
fe 111,692 
Florida .......... J 80,906 
Alabama ......... 82,590 80,215 
Mississippi ...... 98,519 109,923 
Tennessee ....... 83,313 81,014 
Arkansas ........ 83,536 79,163 
Louisiana ....... 82,654 66,747 80,051 
MEN 5s hho wth eins 249,806 414,249 
Oklahoma ....... 120,988 = 151,545 
Kentucky ....... 85,679 124,443 
Maryland ........ 55,864 65,373 
Missouri... 208,942 = 227,415 
West Virgini: 099 31,482 





Total 16 States . 1,736,638 1,762,277 2,101,448 

Fertilizer consumption in the Southern 
States as indicated by tag sales shows 
an increase of 24 per cent for the first 
10 months of 1987 as compared with the 
same period of 1986. Such an increase is 
of course unusual and it cannot be ex- 
pected that a proportional increase will 
be realized in 1938. In fact, some de- 
crease from the 1937 figures is to be ex- 
pected. These 16 Southern States last 





7 Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





Fifty per cent of the 
country’s entire an- 
nual fertilizer tonnage 
is consumed in the 


South 














year consumed a little over 64 per cent of 
the nation’s fertilizer tonnage. 


FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION IN THE 
SOUTH BASED ON THE SALE OF 
TAX TAGS 
January-November Period of Each Year 








1935 1936 1937 
Virginia ......... 369,818 376,453 — 434,068 
North Carolina .. 968,091 989,603 1,166,399 
South Carolina .. 603,673 606,064 756,888 
Georgia ......... 614,839 674,051 $53,115 
BMOPIOA 5.0.55 0100s 367,813 444,112 511,679 
Alabama ........ 416,900 466,400 620,910 
Mississippi ...... 207,015 = 233,663 = 324,459 
Tennessee ....... 5 117,188 =: 141,325 
APEOUEAS 2.20.00 45,431 68,175 
Louisiana ....... 111,356 155,668 
I i cdo snc ww 62,309 7,614 
Oklahoma ....... 6,055 6,845 
Kentucky ........ 89,392 117,078 
Maryland*...... 163,817 172,000 
Missouri. ........ 93,498 82,440 





West Virginia* .. 34,000 56,000 





Total 16 States .. 4,186,947 4,533,341 5,554,663 
* Estimated. 


Farm legislation now before the Con- 
gress or to be introduced may materially 
affect fertilizer consumption. Continu- 
ance of the program for making pay- 
ments for planting soil conserving crops, 
pasture and hayland development may 
partially offset the loss of tonnage that 
would have been used on the acres taken 
out of major crop production. 

Employment in the industry may be 
materially influenced by wage and hour 
legislation, both State and national. The 
seasonal nature of the fertilizer shipping 
season makes the observance of any 
regulation as to maximum hours of labor 
extremely difficult. It is to be hoped that 
any such legislation will exempt employ- 
ees in the fertilizer industry as to maxi- 
mum hours of labor during the rush of 
planting season, so that farmers may ob- 
tain their fertilizer without delay when 
weather conditions dictate. 

No prediction as to 1938 operations can 
be more than the merest guess until some- 
thing is known of the labor and farm 
legislation now pending in Congress. 
Well-informed observers in the industry 
believe that fertilizer consumption will 
be between 10 and 15 per cent less than 
in 1937. 
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10 ft. diameter by 15 ft. pressure service 
tank and 10 ft. diameter by 40 ft. surge 
tank of welded construction. 





Two 10 ft. diameter by 30 ft. pressure 
screen tanks in the 48-in. water supply line. 
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WELDED STEEL TANKS 
for Paper Mill Service 


The West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company utilizes the 
modern plant illustrated above 
to treat boiler feed water at its 
new Charleston, S. C. mill. The 
raw water, after being treated 
with ferric sulphate, passes 
through the two upward-flow 
mixing, coagulating and settling 
tanks in the foreground to an 
aerator. From there it flows into 
three pressure filter and storage 
units behind the settling tanks. 


The settling tanks are 20 ft. 
diameter by 25 ft. high, while 
the filter units are 12 ft. diame- 
ter and from 241% to 29 ft. high. 
They were fabricated at our 


Birmingham plant and erected 
at the mill, welded construction 
being used throughout. 


In addition, we fabricated the 
pressure service tank, surge tank 
and two screen tanks installed 
on the 48-in. pipe line which 
supplies the mill with water. 
They were welded up at Birm- 
ingham and shipped complete. 


When contemplating the in- 
stallation of built up pressure 
vessels or field erected tanks of 
welded construction for paper 
mill or other industrial service, 
write our nearest office for infor- 
mation or quotations. 











CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 





Birmingham .......... 1530 North Fiftieth Street New York ............ 3313-165 Broadway Bldg. Philadelphia ...... 1619-1700 Walnut Street Bldg. 
EE tne bk aes ae eeee 1408 Liberty Bank Bldg. Cleveland ................ 2216 Rockefeller Bldg. Detroit ...........+++eeeee- 1510 Lafayette Bldg. 
OPT 2919 Main Street Chicago ................ 2106 Old Colony Bldg. Boston ............ 1510 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 
PRAEMBRRS <5; 054 0 aia aiecsises ect tec bicieiavelole 1611 Hunt Bldg. San Francisco ................ 1040 Rialto Bldg. Havana .........-.-eseeeeeee Edificio Abreu 402 
B-548 Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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change facilities under a $2,000,000 ex- 
pansion program. 


Maryland-Missouri-North Carolina 

The American Enka _ Corporation’s 
$1,500,000 program at Enka, N. C., was 
completed. At Wilmington, the Ethyl- 
Dow Chemical Co. completed a $1,000,000 
addition to its bromine plant. 

The Crown Can Co. proceeded with 
construction on its $3,500,000 plant at 
St. Louis, Mo. Ford Motor Co. announced 
acquisition of a site for an assembly 
plant to equal the size of any of its plants 
of that type in the country. Keasley & 
Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa., manufactur- 
ers of asbestos and magnesia products, 
started work on its $500,000 plant at St. 
Louis. Owens-Illinois Can Co. acquired 
a plant site in the same city. 

At Baltimore, Md., Glenn L. Martin 
Co. completed a $2,000,000 construction 
program, involving additions that give 


the plant the largest airplane assembly 
floor in the worid. The Bethlehem Steel 
Co. is expending from $25,000,000 to 
$35,000,000 on improvements. The total 
ingot production when the work is com- 
pleted will be 2,400,000 tons annually. 

Rail lines have spent many millions for 
modernizing, expanding and improving 
facilities. New cars for both freight and 
passenger traffic have been bought or are 
being built in company shops. Engines 
representing the latest in streamlining 
and speed are being designed and placed 
in operation. Every comfort is being pro- 
vided for comfortable travel and to ex- 
pedite delivery of commodities. 

The 4,000 freight cars of the Baltimore 
& Ohio are costing $10,000,000. The 
Missouri Pacific was authorized to make 
a $6,387,000 expenditure for new diesel 
locomotives and 2,500 freight cars. The 
new equipment program of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Lines cost $5,000,000. 
Orders for 5,600 freight cars involving a 
reputed expenditure of $14,000,000 were 
placed by the Southern Railway. 





and 


Forty-three stainless steel cars 
new diesel electric locomotives are in- 
cluded in the $4,800,000 equipment pur- 
chase authorization recently made by the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. Four 
other lines in the South placed orders 
amounting to over $2,500,000. 

These lines were the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Louisville and Nashville, the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and 
the Clinchfield. Announcement of the 
purchases followed closely the decision 
of the Norfolk and Western to make im- 
provements, estimated to cost $3,700,000, 
The program included an_ interlocking 
plant at Devon, W. Va., and extension of 
four passenger station tracks at Roanoke. 

Baltimore is now constructing a $5,000,- 
000 modern airport. 


Water Supply Contracts 
Water is important in a large number 
of industrial operations which during the 
past year have made heavier demands 
on the existing supplies and made it 
(Continued on page 42) 


Atlantic Refining Co.’s plant at Port Arthur, Texas—View of two furnaces and part of main cracking tower 
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AMCRECO 


oled Phoduchs 
Offer, 3- ‘Way Economy 


LOW FIRST COST e e 
LOW MAINTENANCE a 
LONG LIFE e e e e@ e 


HE economy of using pressure treated piles and timber 
begins with the original cost. Decay elimination and 
reduced natural deterioration keep maintenance expense 
low—thus economy is an advantage which AmCreCo 


products maintain throughout their entire long life. 
Investigate AmCreCo quality. You will find the answer to 
your creosoted pile, pole, and timber requirements. Write 


for informative literature. 


AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


COLONIAL : GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING CREOSOTING 
COMPANY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED INCORPORATED 
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necessary to make commitments, or carry 
on projects already started at the South’s 
industrial centers. Almost $34,780,000 in 
contracts were let during the year for 
additional water supplies in industrial 
centers. 

Jaltimore is now driving a 12-foot 
tunnel to augment its present water 
supply at a cost of about $5,000,000. The 
City of Little Rock is well along on its 
water works expansion. Thirty miles of 
concrete pipe line and one-half mile of 
tunnel, as well as filter plant improve- 
ments and a million dollar dam are in- 
cluded. 

Sixty-inch concrete conduits were built 
under contracts totaling more than a 
million dollars at St. Louis, Mo., where 
one filter plant alone has a capacity of 
95,000,000 gallons of water daily. <A 
million dollar project for driving 23 miles 
of tunnel through marl was finished at 
Charleston, S. C., to supply water for the 
new paper mill built there. The new in- 
dustrial operation will use more than a 
third of the 70,000,000-gallon daily capac- 
ity of this tube. 

sirmingham, Ala., also has a water 
project under way. It is designed to pro- 
vide the industrial requirements for many 
years to come and thus relieve the strain 
of such operations on the drinking water 
supply. Approximately $7,000,000 is being 
spent to carry out the work, which in- 
cludes construction of dam, reservoir, 
many miles of steel pipeline and pumping 
facilities. 

Paper mills have also constructed large 
water lines. One of these was the 10- 
mile stretch of line built in South Caro- 
lina to the new Georgetown plant of the 
42 
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Construction of Tanks and Steel 
Work, Unit No. 2 of Union Bag and 
Paper Plant, Savannah 


Southern Kraft Corp. The St. Joe Paper 
Co. has finished another such project at 
St. Joe, Fla. This line is tied in with a 
battery of sixteen artesian wells. A tun- 
nel under the Houston ship channel to 
supply the Champion Paper and Fiber 
plant, with its appurtenant pipe lines and 
other facilities, is expected to cost in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000. This com- 
pany is now constructing an $800,000 salt 
recovery plant also. 

Among Southern power companies, the 
1937 program of the Alabama Power Co., 
was placed at $3,700,000. A later an- 
nouncement revealed expenditure of $1,- 
700,000 for constructing a high voltage 
line from middle Alabama to the coast of 
Mobile. 

The Arkansas Power & Light Co., Pine 
Bluff, placed a $500,000 unit in operation 
at its Little Rock plant, as construction 
went forward on a hydro plant on the 
Ouachita River, where two others are 
how operated by the company. The Poto- 
mac Electric Power Co., Washington. 
I). €., applied for permission for a 
$5,000,000 bond issue for extensions and 
hetterments. 

Georgia Power Company’s 1937) pro- 
vram involved expenditure of $7,000,000. 
A million dollars of this was for rural 
electrification and another million for ad- 
ditional electric and street railway ser- 
vice and improvements to Plant Atkin- 
son, a steam-electrie plant on the Chatta- 
hoochee River. 

Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Co., at Baltimore, budgeted $7,- 
042,000 for its 1937 construction. About 
$5,565,000 of this was for the electrical 





department. New generating facilities to 
cost $3,000,000 were planned for their 
Cumberland plant by the Potomac Edison 
Co., of Hagerstown, Md. 

Work was started by the Duke Power 
Co., of Charlotte, N. C., on a $3,000,000 
addition to its Riverbend plant, to include 
2 55,000-kilowatt turbine. Tennessee lec- 
tric Power Co.. Chattanooga, received 
permission to build a $2,000,000) steam- 
electric plant. 

Approximately $2,500,000 was the al- 
lotted 1937 expenditure of the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City, for 
expansion, This is part of a five year 
plan to spend between $12,000,000) and 
$15,000,000. Major 1937 construction of 
the Public Service Company of Oklahoma, 
Tulsa, involved underground lines, trans- 
mission facilities and substation work, 
with a $2,000,000 program including a 
$1,000,000 addition at the West Tulsa 
station proposed for 1988. 

An extension of the Neches power sta- 
tion of the Gulf States Utilities Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex., required expenditure of $2,- 
000,000. The Dallas Power & Light Co. 
ordered a 30,000-kilowatt generating unit 
for its Mountain Creek power project. the 
earth dam for which was finally finished 
in 1937. San Antonio Public Service 
Company's 1937 program for construction 
was $1,400,000, a $500,000 increase over 
the outlay in 1936. 

The Virginia Electric & Power Co., of 
Richmond, announced $850,000 improve- 
ments at Norfolk. A $500,000 addition 
was being made to its Reeves Avenue sta- 
tion in that city and $380,000 was being 
spent for power lines. Its entire program 
was placed at $2,874,000. This company 
not many months before had completed a 
$2,000,000 addition to its Twelfth Street 

(Continued on page 46) 
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IMPORTANT 
| AT IMPORTANT 
PLACES 


On important Telephone Build- 
ings everywhere. . for example 


Telephone companies can*t risk in- 
terrupted) service and damage to 
valuable equipment. It’s no wonder 


so many of them have played safe 





with Barrett Specification Roofs. 
For hospitals, schools. factories, 
office buildings and other important 
places—in fact. wherever building 
maintenance costs must be kept 
down to rock-bottom, Barrett Roofs 
are preferred. Architects, who want 
no comeback from = clients due to 
roof trouble. feel secure in the knowl- 
edge that Barrett Roofs regularly out- 
last the period of their bonds by as 
much as several decades. ‘ 
Backed by more than eighty years’ 
experience, Barrett offers the biggest 
*money’s worth” in roofing. 
Barrett Specification Roofs (bonded for periods up 
to 20 vears by the U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co.) 
are applied by Barrett Approved Roofers. Yow ll find 
the name and address of a Barrett Approved Roofer in 
the Classified Telephone Directory under ** Roofers.” 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
2800 So. Sacramento Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Birmingham, Alabama. e In Canada: THE BARRETT 


ae COMPANY, LTD., 5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal. 
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Steel in 19374 


ESPITE a sharp decline in steel out- 
D put in the closing months of 1937, 
the tonnage of steel ingots produced dur- 
ing the year in those states south of Penn- 
sylvania and the Ohio River and east of 
the Mississippi is estimated to have been 
the largest in history. 

Total ingot output of the steel plants of 
the region is estimated at 6,360,000 gross 
tons for the year, which compares with 
5,776,000 tons in 1936 and with 5,821,000 
tons in 1929. 

In recent years a substantially larger 
proportion of the nation’s steel has been 
produced in states south of Pennsylvania 
and the Ohio River, largely because of 
the expansion of steel-making facilities in 
Alabama, Maryland and West Virginia. 

In 1929, for example, the tonnage pro- 
duced in southern states was about 10.5 
per cent of the total, while in the past 
four years the proportion has averaged 
close to 18 per cent. 

During the first nine months of 1937, 
the entire steel industry operated at 83 
per cent of capacity, the high month 
being April with a rate of 90 per cent. 
With a swiftness unprecedented in the 
history of the industry, the rate dropped 
from 80.4 per cent about the middle of 
September to a level estimated for the 
month of December at about 27 per cent. 

The average rate for the full year will 
fall close to 72 per cent of capacity as 
compared with 68 per cent last year. 

Despite the let-down in the last quar- 
ter, the year as a whole set new records 


BY 
Walter 8S. Tower 


Executive Secretary, 
American Iron And Steel Institute 


in the industry for number of employees, 
average wage rates and total payrolls. 

Production of steel ingots in 1937 is 
estimated at approximately 50,250,000 
gross tons, a larger total than for any 
previous year except 1928 and 1929, and 
un increase of about five and one-half 
per cent over 1936. That estimate is so 
close to the 1928 figure as to leave a 
chance that 1937 will be the second best 
year for steel output. The total in 1936 
was) 47,512,800 tons. Labor troubles 
which appeared for a time in some quar- 
ters of the industry evidently had little 
direct effect on total output for the year. 

The output for 1937 recorded the fifth 
consecutive yearly increase since 1932, 
but the gain this year was smaller than 
for any other year since 1933. 

The relative stability of steel demand 
which characterized the year 1936 was 
not in evidence in 1937. The demand for 
steel in the early months of this year 
now appears to have been influenced to 
a considerable extent by forward buying 
in addition to the large volume of con- 
sumers’ requirements for immediate use. 
Forward buying evidently was stimulated 
by the unsettled labor situation in indus- 
try generally, and by an increase in steel 
prices made necessary by higher costs, 
especially of labor and raw materials. 





PROMPT DELIVERIE 
FROM STOCK C=: 


ORIOLE 
GALVANIZED 
STEEL SHEETS 


Flat-Corrugated-Roofing 


Standard 


THE EASTERN ROLLING MILL CO. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


District Office, Petroleum Bldg., Houston, Tex. 
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As a result, the backlogs of unfilled 
orders on steel producers’ books mounted 
rapidly during the early months of 1937 
and mills were hard pressed to make de- 
sired deliveries. Demand through most 
of the year from the automobile, farm 
implement and many miscellaneous lines 
was in large volume, but such important 
steel users as construction industries and 
the railroads continued to lag in buying. 

Toward the end of the summer, how- 
ever, new orders for steel fell off rapidly 
as consumers began to draw upon inven- 
tories, and a decline in production set in 
after the Labor Day holiday. 

Total payrolls of the steel industry es- 
tablished a new record during 1937. The 
year’s payrolls of the industry are esti- 
mated to have amounted to approximate- 
ly $975,000,000 representing a gain of 
about $200,000,000, or 25 per cent, over 
the $758,060,000 paid to steel employees in 
1936. Steel payrolls distributed during 
the year in states south of Pennsylvania 
and the Ohio River are estimated at 
nearly $115,000,000. 

Two wage increases, one of about 10 
per cent in November 1936, and the other 
averaging 15 per cent, in March 1937, 
caused hourly wage rates to rise to the 
highest level ever attained in the steel 
industry. 

In addition, wage payments at the rate 
of time-and-a-half for overtime work be- 
yond eight hours a day or forty hours a 
week swelled the pay envelopes of many 
steel workers when the mills were run- 
ning at a high rate of operations. Vaca- 
tions with pay, or the option of extra pay 
in place of a vacation, were also granted 
to 300,000 steel workers during 1937, at a 
cost to the industry estimated to be $12.- 
000,000. 

Imployment in the steel industry as a 
whole rose from 537,000 in December 1936 
to the record level of 603,000 in August 
1937, and even after that date continued 
generally to hold above the correspond- 
ing levels of 1936, despite the decline in 
production. Average number of employees 
in southern steel mills during 1937 is esti- 
mated at 72,000. 

In October 1937, for example, the latest 
month for which details are available, a 
total of 586,600 were employed in the in- 
dustry, or only about three per cent less 
than the September total, while tonnage 
of steel ingots produced in October was 
21 per cent leess than in September. This 
maintenance of the working forces was 
accomplished by reviving the share-the- 
work program for spreading employment. 

In 1937, the industry allocated approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 for the construction 
of new plants and installation of modern 
equipment. Its expenditures for those 
purposes in the last three years has 
amounted to $650,000,000, a large part of 
which was expended in developing plants 
and properties in southern states. 
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A New “Oregon Trail” 


There is a wide span from the Oregon Trail 
and Covered Wagon of the early pioneers 


Coos Bay Bridge, North Bend, Oregon. 


Total length of main steelwork, 1708 feet. : . 

sitll sak aiichie: sti: -itinn, Wine Ss to the new Oregon Coastal Highway which 

Length of center span, 793 feet. invites and intrigues the Motorist of today. 

Clearance under suspended span, 152 feet. Ay ts _ 

Chal: Chrcam Weeden, Enainene, But it is the same spirit to push forward and 
to build. 


The Coos Bay Bridge is the longest and most 
important link in this new highway. The 
main steelwork for the |1708-foot span was 
fabricated and shipped from our Memphis 
plant. 


We build big bridges and big buildings but 
you can be sure of no less careful attention 


The two anchor arm spans were erected first, d h dli f || 13 i +t 
followed by the suspended span in the middle. a sig: acai aceite ia, aati 


~ in steel construction. 


VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


Roanoke Birmingham Memphis Atlanta 
New York Dallas El Paso 
Plants at Roanoke, Birmingham, Memphis 


VIRGINIA 
BRIDGE 


S T E E l > rr Rewuecreweerme §$ 
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station at Richmond. The 1938 program is estimated at %4,- 
000,000. 


Appalachian Electric Power Co, placed its new Logan, W. Va. 
plant in operation. The West Penn Power Co. and the Ohio 
Power Co., added to their Windsor plant under a $10,000,000 
project, as the Monongahela West Penn Public Service Co. 
carried on similar work at a cost of $2,500,000 at its Rives- 





ville station. The Appalachian company also started work on 
an $11,000,000 dam and power project on the New River, near 
Radford, Va. 

Estimated expenditures of the Florida Power & Light Co., 
Miami, are $1,580,000 for 1937 and $1,600,000 for 1938. This 
latter program covers $600,000 for transmission and substations 
and $1,000,000 for distribution lines. The 1937 expenditure in- 
volves $50,000 for generating facilities, $280,000 for transmis- 
sion and substations and $1,200,000 for distribution. Louisville 
Gas & Electric Company’s major project was a $1,800,000, 
25,000 kilowatt generator at its Canal Street station. 


Southern Construction Activity 


Contracts Awarded 


December 
1937 
GENERAL BUILDING 
Apartments and Hotels ...................6. $928,000 
Association and Fraternal ................. 60,000 
nS a ay eer eo 545,000 
PP cikhhcdune ste cen whos ssketdoa ese es 316,000 
SED 0.0 n a SHS esd eK 0660s stnnonssdeeenbdenes 5,090,000 
PE. <-CSeccubsu sss o> Sess su rathanesseeess 2,914,000 
$9,853,000 
PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, Government and State ........ $6,791,000 
| ee ae eee rr re 12,282,000 
$19,073,000 
ROADS, STREETS and PAVING ............ $13,736,000 
INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING 
PR cc. Locue hier sabes 5456s 42 Osos wig x $2,020,000 
Filling Stations and Garages ............... 412,000 
EE TE o.oo acbncds cnc cneséaaenenes 11,270,000 
Sewers, Waterworks ...............0000ee00e 2,107,000 
$15,809,000 
ME. Sisk scahasssrebscheeseodesdsees canes sas $58,471,000 


Southern Construction by States 


December, 1987 
Contracts 

















Contracts 

Awarded 

Contracts to be Awarded Twelve 

December December December Months 

1936 1937 1836 1937 

$2,970,000 2,051,000 $3,755,000 $38,968,000 
85,000 200,000 105,000 2,517,000 
685,000 710,000 225,000 11,486,000 
215,000 570,000 730,000 5,241,000 
5,280,000 37,422,000 5,260,000 88,563,000 
1,710,000 4,967,000 2,835,000 34,043,000 
$10,945,000 $15,920,000 $12,910,000 $180,818,000 
$5,036,000 $12,665,000 $24,857,000 $100,326,000 
3,015,000 6,533,000 15,731,000 54,485,000 
$8,051,000 $19,198,000 $40,588,000 $154,811,000 
$15,485,000 $35,065,000 $28,390,000 $177,526,000 
$735,000 $4,283,000 $9,990,000 $30,904,000 
400,000 315,000 335,000 7,269,000 
41,875,000 30,516,000 58,715,000 223,947,000 
2,360,000 6,668,000 12,050,000 34,780,000 
$45,370,000 $11,782,000 $81,090,000 $296,900,000 
79,851,000 $141,965,000 $162,978,000 $810,055,000 


Engineering Construction 


(Drainage, Dredging, Irrigation, Sewers, Waterworks) 
December, 1937 














Contracts 
Awarded 
Contracts Twelve 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 1937 
AUBURN 6 sina siseens $163,000 $35,000 $1 392,000 
Peer rr ree 1,642,000 
premerect @f Colgmitin...  cessnae jj. scenes 
Florida 15,000 
Georgia 140,000 
Kentucky 738,000 
epee rere 1,543,000 
Marvyiand .........008. 141,000 ) 
Mississippi ............ 280,000 4,994,000 
Se 2,302,000 4,842,000 
North Carolina ........ 98,000 3,391,000 
Oklahoma ............. 93,000 53;000 3,583,000 
South Carolina ........ 74,000 1, 11: 5,000 
DT ih ccbearasees. ° <p 575,000 
SESE renters 1,303,000 11,415,000 
I is p06 4 db ke 236,000 1,517,000 
West Virginia ......... 45,000 462,000 
511) 2) ieee a peat earner ures $4,127,000 $10,951,000 $65,684,000 
General Building 
(Office, Stores, Dwellings, Apartments, Hotels, etc.) 
December, 1937 
Contracts 
Awarded 
Contracts Twelve 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 1937 
AGADAMIA 2.560066 550058 $60,000 $6,510,000 $1,716,000 
EOE COO EE 270,000 526,000 
District of Columbia... 772,000 3,171,000 23,397,000 
lo ree rare 1,899,000 3,746,000 45,137,000 
SUED oo wkniccwieceens 461,000 365,000 16,552,000 
Kentucky ............. 42,000 4,800,000 1,013,000 
EPOMEMIRADR 2.5. csc nses 169,000 8,840,000 6,149,000 
ee 2,604,000 6,803,000 15,104,000 
Mississippi Cares eens 29,000 165,000 3,342,000 
LL: re 455,000 584,000 10,430,000 
North Carolina ....... 480, 1,305,000 6,995,000 
Oklahoma ............. 30,000 95.000 2,929,000 
South Carolina ........ 304,000 965,000 3,294,000 
Tennessee ............. 2,655,000 6.013.000 
66 x 6.5.4 6 Wecack 08a 871, 1,931,000 
Mo! ards 2, 965,000 6.00 
West Virginia 22 2,750,000 3 339.000 
MPNMN” nets S Bixee os $9,853. $45,920,000 $180,818,000 





(Continued on page 68) 


Awarded 
Contracts Twelve 
Contracts to be Months 
Aw arded Awarded 1937 
NN ee aaa oe ‘ $9,926,000 $31,038,000 
or ee 3,102,000 14,162,000 
District of Columbia... 3,466,000 60,871,000 
I oe aaa ike ate ua 7,627,000 $2,172,000 
NEOR cncccass<soeees 3,321,000 47,784,000 
AC rare 7,207,000 $1,361,000 
SUPRMAMMED coy sie ange 16,783,000 71,185,000 
OOS re 6,332,000 9,014,000 63,471,000 
Mississippi ............ 4,883,000 3,595,000 35,647,000 
oT a ee 2,165,000 28,722,000 56,022,000 
North Carolina ....... 1. poe'y 000 3,040,000 45,099,000 
ae 2,000 2,549,000 30,133,000 
South Carolina ........ 2 ie "000 1,660,000 23,441,000 
ND Saectevaveess 9 643. 000 9,937,000 31,967,000 
MEMS Ge rte ae as 13 ‘060,000 18,948,000 130,951,000 
OL Se ee aire 2/487, 000 6,381,000 40,489,000 
West Virginia ......... 722,000 6,687,000 16,262,000 
MUL ea cdsdcteSearen $58,471,000 $141,965,000 $810,055,000 
Roads, Streets, Paving 
(Roads, Streets, Paving, Bridges, Viaducts) 
December, 1937 
Contracts 
Awarded 
Contracts Twelve 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 1937 
Alabama $1,096,000 $2,565,000 $6,389, 000 
Arkansas 242,000 894,000 
District of Columbia... 396,000 45,000 
eae 53,000 880,000 
ER b4csekuonaeaase 1,358,000 925,000 
PE csshoresociax. meen 1,297,000 
CON ck ssw xed os 292,000 516,000 
SEPMRUR ono s Nios ae ab 982,000 791,000 
Mississippi ............ 2,893,000 2,460,000 
LU) Serer 490,000 16,225,000 
North Carolina ....... 112,000 670,000 
Ecce eheueedh. cca 21,000 
South Carolina ....... 1,258,000 410,000 
SS 1,054,000 415,000 
DEMME oGsussshesbou esos 2,487,000 1,500,000 
ie ok ee Leh sla 902,000 4,276,000 
West Virginia ......... 121,000 1,175,000 
OUMMD Sebbesases scaeoe $13,736,000 $35,065,000 $177,526,000 
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Here are 900,000 Gallons 
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Over 500,000 gallons of a strong acid are stored in these tanks of welded Alcoa Aluminum 


sheet. This acid is one of many common chemicals which does not actively attack Aluminum. 


portion HEARD the story of the chemist who con- 
ceived a wonderful substance, so potent that it 
would dissolve anything ... He expected to remake 
the world, but his discovery was of no earthly use, 
because he couldn’t find anything to make the stuff in! 

The ingenuity of chemical engineers is giving 
the world many new and wonderful substances. New 
or old, complicated or simple, there is always the 
problem: What to make it in; what to keep it in; 
what to ship it in. 

Many problems are answered by Aleoa Aluminum, 
because it is in the very nature of Aluminum 
to be resistant to the attack of many chemicals. 

The chemical industry uses equipment and con- 
tainers of Aluminum in hundreds of applications. 
The plain fact is that they last longer because they 
are not corroded by the contents. 

But that is only half the story. Quality of product 
is the other. A long list of the important products 
are regularly processed in Aluminum to main- 
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tain purity, and to preserve color, taste, or clarity. 

Nature made Aluminum resistant to corrosion. 
Our job has been to make it possible to use this 
natural advantage economically. We have devoted 
every resource to making virgin Aluminum cheap. 
Research has created many strong alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum, which permit the most economical use 
of this versatile metal. And we have made these 
alloys available in every usable form. 


IT’S A LIFTABLE IDEA...The weather is the 
world’s worst corroder. One of the reasons you see so 
much Alcoa Aluminum used these days is because 
it does stand up against the weather. That’s an 
idea for architects, equipment makers of all kinds. 

Special note for Oil Men: Aluminum tanks for 
cars or trucks cause no sludging. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2109 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


MINUM 
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Present Day Problems 


Discussed By Congress Of American Industry 


N a spirit of frank and earnest co- 
I operation, the Congress of American 
Industry, sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, closed its 
sessions in New York last month with 
pleas that investors, workers, manage- 
ment and Government join hands to 
solve the problems of the present busi- 
ness recession. 

The session attracted nearly 2,000 
manufacturers and industrialists from 
all parts of the country. 

The keynote was sounded by President 
William B. Warner who is President of 
the McCall Corporation. 

“We have the elements of prosperity 
at hand if we have the common sense and 
energy to grasp them,” he told the gather- 
ing, in outlining the four specific points 
designed to halt the business recession 
and through cooperation, again turn the 
tide upward toward recovery. These 
points were: 

1. For Government — action con- 
vincing to the people of a changed at- 
titude toward business. Encourage 
and stimulate business expansion by 
repeal or modification of those laws 
which have contributed to the present 
downward trend, and avoid new legis- 
lation which will create new uncer- 
tninties, new fears. Curtail federal ex- 
penditures and let the voice of business 
experience be heard on matters per- 
taining to business interests. 

2. For Management—so far as pos- 
sible avoid laying off employees, and 
as legislative burdens are lifted, go 
forward with expansions which will 
encourage and stimulate economic re- 
vival. 

3. For Capital—as Government re- 
strictions are removed, make available 
the funds necessary to enable industry 
to go forward and expand both produc- 
tion and employment. 





4. For Labor—avoid strikes and un- 
reasonable demands which will force 
production costs higher at a_ time 
when production at lower prices to the 
consumer is vital. 

Continuing, Mr. Warner asked that 
Congress “remove” the major elements of 
hesitation. 

“T firmly believe,” he said, “that Con- 
gress should: 

1. Repeal the undistributed income 
tax and the capital gains tax. 
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2. Reassure business, by not passing 
such laws, that it need not fear new 
controls like those in the proposed 
wages and hours bill. 

3. Curtail every needless federal ex- 
penditure, without interfering with aid 
for those who are in want and unable 
to find work or unable to work. 


4+. Modify labor laws so as to put 
more stability into our economic struc- 
ture. 

5. While relaxing in no particular 
any statute which outlaws abuses con- 
trary to the public welfare, examine all 
laws to correct any that are strangling 
progress. In doing this, Congress 
should direct careful attention to the 
prevention of monopoly or price-fixing. 
and to the preservation of competition. 
“We cannot climb overnight out of a 

recession as sharp as this one,’ Warner 
continued. “The need of the hour is for 
teamwork between capital, labor, man- 
agement and Government. Business, as 
a member of the team, cannot play the 
game alone. But it is eager to do its 
part.” 

Outstanding among the presentations 
of Industry's viewpoint was that by Lam- 
mot du Pont, President of the Ek. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, who said: 

“Amid the confusion and controversy 
that mark the economic thinking of to- 
day, we stand in remarkable agreement 
on one point. American opinion seems 
unanimous that the chief hope for a last- 
ing solution of our major social diflicul- 
ties lies in the vigorous expansion of in- 
dustry into new fields. 

“All sides are looking to industry and 
to industrial science to create millions of 
new jobs and end unemployment for all 
who can and will work. 

“Today industry is blanketed by a fog 
of uncertainty. 

“Uncertainty rules the tax situation, 
the labor situation, the monetary situa- 
tion, and practically every legal condi- 
tion under which industry must operate.” 

He asked that industry be given a 
“reasonable degree of certainty’ upon 
which it can count in planning current 
and future operations and for stabiliza- 
tion of tax rates over a definite period, 
plus a simplification of the tax structure. 

“If industry is to have a fair oppor- 
tunity to work, the legal rules under 
which it must operate should be stabil- 
ized immediately,” he said. “As long as 
the law-making mills grind, the fog of 
uncertainty mocks the industrial planner. 
Business needs more than a mere breath- 
ing spell from legislative experimenta- 
tion. It needs positive, reliable assurance 
that the complicated terms and condi- 
tions under which it must function are 
finally determined, subject only to an un- 


mistakable public demand = for their 
amendment. As it is, the business man 
is the subject of more legislative concern 
than the criminal. The latter enjoys far 
less uncertainty of the laws prescribing 
his operations. The criminal laws are 
stabilized.” 

Of prime interest to the industrialists 
were the discussions revolving around 
labor problems, considered so important 
by National Association of Manufactur- 
ers leaders that an extra day was added 
to this year’s sessions solely for consid- 
eration of labor relations questions. 

The leading address in these discus- 
sions was delivered by Ek. T. Weir, Chair- 
man of the National Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who said the present ap- 
parent schism between Capital and Labor 
stood as a threat to democracy and as 
an obstruction to business activity. 

He estimated that strike costs in 1986 
were about $370,000,000, while during 
1937 the costs had jumped more than 
ten-fold to somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,000,000,000, 

He said: “When the final record for 
the year 1957 is written, it will be found 
that the average American family has 
paid $160 to $175 as its unwarranted and 
undeserved share of the cost of labor 
disputes. The figures do not include 
losses due to property damage nor can 
they reflect suffering, injury and loss of 
life. In the first six months of this year 
there were over 2.500 strikes, the worst 
and most costly period of labor turmoil 
in our history.” 

“The responsibility for much of our 
present labor crisis lies at the door of 
Government.” he said. “Government must 
recognize this and take steps to bring 
order out of chaos. In this connection, it 
should give assurance that employees 
shall not be subject to coercion from any 
source, by amendment to the National 
Labor Relations Act. and by the vigorous 
enforcement of laws against violence, in- 
timidation and coercion. 

“If corporations are expected to deal 
with labor unions, then the unions should 
he required to make themselves as re- 
sponsible as the corporations. They 
should be prohibited from contributing to 
political campaigns, as are corporations. 
It should be illegal for them to eall a 
strike without first taking a vote of the 
employees in the plant involved. In the 
event of a strike, it should be illegal to 
transport pickets from other plants and 
industries. Strike violence should be out- 
lawed. The interpretation of the law 
should not he left to administrative 
agencies: it should be included in the 
regular business of our courts. 

“Government should realize that its 
primary obligation is to protect the right 
of the worker to work.” 

As though to weave the cooperative 
attitude of business into one final plea to 
all elements, C. M. Chester, Chairman of 
General Foods Corporation and Chair- 
man of the Board of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers called for an 
end of bickering. 
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The ALL-STEEL CAB 


is a feature inevery new 
International. The one- 
vate top, the sides, the 

ack and cowl panels are 
welded into thecomplete 
cab frame.Rubbermount- 
ings wherever cushion- 
ing is needed. This is the 
roomy,well-appointed de 
luxe cab, 


@ In the new International Truck line special 
attention has been given the popular pick-up 
type of truck—from the standpoint of appear- 
ance as well as all-around utility. The men who 
design and build and test them took all the 
time that this kind of a job requires and put 
into these new Internationals all the experience 
that Harvester has gathered in more than thirty 
years of truck manufacture. 
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P1icK-UP TRUCKS 
E IN J sizes 


Pick-Up bodies are available in 76, 88, and 
102-inch (inside body) lengths for use on Inter- 
national chassis in 113, 125, and 130-inch wheel- 
bases. These durable all-steel bodies meet every 
need in pick-up truck work, offering practical 
and attractive design. The roomy all-steel cab is 
designed and equipped for maximum comfort, 
convenience, and safety under all operating 
conditions. 


It is that way throughout the entire Inter- 
national Truck line. No matter what the load, 
there is always an International built to fit the 
job exactly. There are 26 models to choose from, 
and capacities ranging from Half-Ton to heavy- 
duty Six-Wheelers. Write for a catalog, or call 
on the nearest International Truck dealer or 
Company-owned branch and see the new trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 No. Michigan Ave. (mmconroratsD) Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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The Industrialist In City 


Planning 


BY 
Walter Ii. Blucher 


Executive Director, American Society of 
Planning Officials 

American industry has been highly 
praised for the efficient manner in which 
it operates. It is surprising, then, to 
find that the men who stand behind the 
costly and complex processes of indus- 
try are too often indifferent to the man- 
agement of the communities in which 
their businesses are located and _ to 
which they make enormous contribu- 
tions in the form of taxes. 

Each city—and a city, of course, is 
merely the total of its home owners, 
store-keepers and manufacturers—bears 
the responsibility for the expenditure 
of its own funds. It must determine 
whether it will spend according to a 
soundly conceived plan which will pro- 
vide the greatest utility and the highest 
return on its money, or whether it can 
afford the great American extravagance 
of haphazard — spending. Under a 
planned system a new school will be 
built where present and future popula- 
tions dictate, not where there is a vacant 
lot; water mains will be located accord- 
ing to residential or industrial use: and 
main highways will be constructed so that 

















A typical street in the model industrial town of Hershey, Pa. 


they will not run through the residential 
sections. 

It is a regrettable fact that most com- 
inunities throughout this country have 
spent haphazardly the funds available 
for these purposes. The result has been, 
of course, obsolescence of improvements 
long before the physical plant has been 
used to capacity. In every city there 
are visible today the evidences of yes- 
terday’s carelessness : streets which need 
to be widened, pavements which are in- 
udequate, sewers and = water mains 
which do not serve their purpose, play- 
grounds in industrial districts, and 
schools which are no longer needed be- 


cause of shifts in population. 

Certainly one cannot foresee all fu- 
ture developments. But city planning 
will result in a program elastic enough 
to embrace most of them. Such = plan- 
ning involves the study of past trends, 
uw consideration of future possibilities 
and the determination of a program 
based upon the knowledge so gained. It 
is obvious that with some consideration 
of population and industrial shifts and 
trends one can determine a rational plan 
for public improvements and civic de- 
velopment. 

During recent years there has been a 

(Continued on page 70) 


Air view of Kohler City, Wisconsin, a model industrial city 
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@ | Equitable freight-rates as affect 


@ 2 Uniform taxation policies. 


@ 3 Friendly labor attitude between 
employer and employee. 
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Es. GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA S 








TH a view to aiding industrial 
expansion of our section and the 
stabilization of employment we, the 
Governors of the Southeastern States, 
set forth the following objectives: 


the Southeast. 










6 
CA. Usk, 


L GOVERNOR OF KENTUCKY 





THE SOUTHEAST PAYS NO TRIBUTE 
TO WINTER 


What share of your profits does winter demand? What tribute is 
taken from your workers’ wages by snow and sleet and unrelenting 
cold ? 

The underlying factor behind the great trek of industry to the 
Southeast is its year round moderate climate. A climate that re- 
duces capital investment, cuts construction costs, and lowers pro- 
duction costs all along the line. A climate that makes possible better 
standards of living at lower living costs for both labor and manage- 
ment. Investigate the possibilities of a Southeastern location for 
your type of manufacture. On the basis of facts you will, inevitably, 
come to the conclusion that you can substantially increase profits 
by placing all or part of your production in the Southeast. And you 
will find our people ready and anxious to cooperate with you in 
making your enterprise a success. 
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ORS... 


@ 4 Cooperation with Federal Govern- 
ment on proper major policies 
affecting industrial development. 


It will be our aim by working together 
on these objectives to maintain con- 
ditions favorable to sound industrial 
development so that the Southeast 
will reap the full benefits of the ever- 
increasing trend toward Industrial 
Decentralization. 





TO AID AND PROTECT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTHEAST 


GOVERNOR OF FLORIDA 




















Outstanding advantages which the 
Southeastern States offer to manu- 
Jactureré are: 

Unlimited supply of raw materials. 
Ample power at low rates. 


Excellent transportation facili- 
ties to growing markets. 


Native-born labor —efficient and 
reasonable. 


And especially, above all others, 


Unexcelled year ‘round moderate 
climate which makes possible: 


Lower living costs for better 
standards of living. 


Lower production costs. 
Lower construction costs. 
Lower capital investment. 


LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT. JR. 


Industrial Consultant 
Southeastern Governors Conference 
Buna Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Georgis 
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New Ways 












































Self-Dumping Hot Metal 
Transfer Car 


The Koppers Company’s Bartlett Hay- 
ward Division, Baltimore, Md., announces 
a new type of self-dumping hot metal 
transfer car, designed by Koppers engi- 
neers under the supervision of John D. 
Pugh, inventor of the original mixer type 
ladle. The first of the new cars was built 
for Alan Wood Steel Company of Con- 
shohocken, Pa. The car ladle is of the 
closed mixer type with a single central 
spout opening, but with a greater taper 
below its axis than above, thus reducing 
the length for a given capacity and pour- 
ing spout height. It is all welded, having 
cast steel heads and pouring spout and 
rolled steel shell. Cars are mounted on 
four, six or eight wheel trucks, depending 
upon the size of the car and wheel load- 
ings permissible. 





Elbow-Propeller Type Pumps 


Designed to handle not only water but 
semi-viscous liquids, especially liquors, 
sugar juices, paper stock, etc., a new line 
of elbow-propeller type circulating pumps 
is announced by Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
Compact and sturdy. these pumps range 
in capacities from 1000 to 2000 gallons 
per minute, at heads up to 20 feet. 





- . in — 1 





Propeller Type Circulating Pump 





Pressed Steel Blower Wheels 


Manufacture and sale of a new line of 
Pressed Steel Blower Wheels are author- 
ized in license granted to The Torrington 
Manufacturing Company of Torrington, 
Conn., by The American Blower Corpora- 
tion of Detroit, Mich., under American 
Blower patent numbers 1,515,763 and 1,- 
648,060. At present Torrington is produc- 
ing only the No. 00 size, 3 inches in 
diameter, suitable for automobile heat- 
ers and windshield defrosters, etc. Addi- 
tional sizes of wheels in this design are 
expected to be available soon, ranging 
from 3 inches to 9 inches in diameter in 
conventional standard widths. 
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Power Transmission for Wide 
Range of Speeds 


A new transmission unit for a wide 
range of speeds has recently been intro- 
duced by the Speedmaster Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Known as_ the 
“Speedmaster,” this power transmission 
may be applied to almost any machine or 
power-driven device. It employs stand- 
ard “V” belts which run over adjustable 
jukelite pulleys, and may receive power 
at 90 r. p. m. at the slow speed and 4300 
r. p. m. at the high speed, giving a ratio 
of 45 to 1. An important feature is that 
the alignment between pulleys and belts 
is automatically maintained throughout 
the entire range of the variable speed 
ratio adjustment. 





Roll Handling Attachment 


The Baker-Raulang Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announces a new motorized 
1oll-handling attachment for their stand- 
ard narrow-carriage fork-type trucks 
which makes them revolving roll handlers. 
The attachment is so constructed that it 
may be removed quickly from the truck 
chassis and replaced with the usual forks 
for handling baled pulp or other material 
in the mill or warehouse. Available in 
capacities up to 6000 pounds, the roll- 
handling attachment is made for rolls up 
to 50 inches in diameter. It consists of a 
scoop or cradle fabricated from formed 
and arec-welded high-carbon steel plate 
fastened to a heavy ball-bearing trunnion 
block on which it retates. 





Light Weight Arc Welder 


Designed to meet the demand for a 
smaller unit of lighter weight than exist- 
ing models, the “Junior Model” 200 
ampere gasoline engine-driven arc welder 
is announced by The Hobart Brothers 
Company of Troy, Ohio. The new model 
is particularly adapted to installation on 
emergency service trucks, while oil field 
operators are using it for various pur- 
poses where the work factor involved 
does not call for the larger, 6-cylinder 
engine powered machines. 





Crosslode Highway 
Expansion Joints 


A new type of highway expansion joint 
made of Armco Ingot Iron is being dis- 
tributed for road work by the Chicago 
Steel Products Company, Chicago Heights, 
Ill. Representing an unusual application, 
the Crosslode joints offer no resistance to 
closing when the concrete expands and 
prevent entry of foreign material that 
might prevent closing. They are designed 
to withstand shock of loads rolling from 
one slab to another across the joint. 
Armco Ingot Iron is produced by The 
American Rolling Mill Company of Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 


of Doing Things 


F-M Duplex Steam Pump 


Offering an economical means of handl- 
ing oil, water or other free-flowing 
liquids at high pressures and in large 
quantities, a duplex steam pump with 
eight-cover side-pot type fluid end and 
improved piston valve steam end is an- 
nounced by Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. This pump was developed 
especially for industrial and oil field 
boiler feed service, but is adaptable to 
general industrial, railroad and munici- 
pal applications. 


Hydraulic Tractor Valve 


Made with 1-inch iron pipe inlet and 
return connections and %-inch cylinder, 
a new Hydraulic Tractor Valve manu- 
factured by A. W. Cash & Company, 
Decatur, IIL, is of the double-acting type, 
having four positions: raise, stationary, 
lower and float. In the stationary posi- 
tion the oil recirculates back through the 
tank at a very low pressure, eliminating 
power consumption when cylinders are 
not in motion. Of the rotary type, the 
valve reciprocates to open a_nitralloy 
seated valve in the cylinder line for the 
raise position, and by using this feature 
the cylinder is prevented from leaking 
down. It is also equipped with a built-in 
pressure relief valve of nitralloy trim. 





Double-acting Type Valve 





Fibrous Glass Insulation 


A new application for fibrous glass 
made by the Corning Glass Works of 
Corning, N. Y., has been developed by 
the American District Steam Company, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., for the insu- 
lation of underground = steam lines. 
Known as ADSCO-Corning Filler Insu- 
lation, the new product is declared to 
have a high thermal insulation efficiency 
with a low conductivity rate of 0.33 at 
4 lbs. density. It is composed of long 
flexible fibres of true glass in a soft re- 
silient mass resembling cotton batting 
but possessing the permanence and 
chemical characteristics inherent in 
glass. Very light in weight, it is fire- 
proof and is unaffected by water, acid 
or fumes. The insulation is packed in 
strong paper bags at a density suitable 
for maintaining a thermal insulation 
efficiency for pipe lines operating at a 
steam temperature of 650 degrees 
Fahrenheit, or it may be supplied for 
higher temperatures. 
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103,680 Starts 
and Stops in 
90 Days! 


Total Fuel and 
_ Maintenance 
$1.81 Per Day! 


7 years’ average 
-.. all year service 









STARTS 
AND STOPS © 













HERE’S THE STORY! 


@ During the grain storing season the National Milling Company division of 
the NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. switches 24 hours a day, seven days a week for a 
period of approximately three months. THE GRAIN MUST MOVE. Eight cars 
per hour through the car dumper -- six stops and starts for each car move- 
ment -- 103,680 starts and stops in 90 days for the sturdy Plymouth Switcher 
-- and the rest of the year handling the ORDINARY yard switching. 


NO FAILURE OF ANY PART OF THE FAMOUS PLYMOUTH TRANSMISSION 
IN SEVEN YEARS. AND ONLY ONE CLUTCH REPLACEMENT. 


Your service probably isn’t this tough but here is a vivid picture of what these 
sturdy little switchers can take. If you want economical haulage, check into 
Plymouth’s Proven Performance! 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


(Division of the Fate-Root-Heath Company) - PLYMOUTH, OHIO 


s cheaper with PLYMOUTH 


VWTTM 


GASOLINE ¢ DIESEL ¢ ELECTRIC » BUTANE ¢ PROPANE 


LOCOME 














te producing and selling companies affiliated with 
Appalachian Coals, Inc., offer the largest assortment 
of high quality coals in the world, suitable for all indus- 
trial, by-product, metallurgical, gas producer and do- 
mestic uses. 


Over 40 million tons of the "finest bituminous coals 
in the world" are available annually from the ACI 
companies which operate in eastern Kentucky, eastern 
Tennessee, southwestern Virginia and southern West 
Virginia. 

These ACI companies are dependable sources of 
supply. They assure prompt delivery. They back their 
retail outlets with engineering and merchandising serv- 
ice. They help consumers, through their own fuel en- 
gineers and the Fuel Engineering Division of ACI, use 
ACI Quality Coals in the most economical way. 


Learn more about the ACI companies. Write for 
"Where to Buy ACI Quality Coals," listing the names 
of producers and their agents. 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING: CINCINNATI OHIO 








THE SEABOARD AIR LINE 


Its Competitive Position 
in the Economic Renaissance 
of the Southeast. 


Booklet upon Request. 


DU BOSQUE & CO. 


Specialists in Railroad Bonds 


25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 








THE ESTABLISHED POLICY 


of this Bank is to cooperate 
with meritorious Business. 





Correspondence invited 


BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 


Gwynn CrowTuHer, President 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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» » » Finanee « « « 
AND KINDRED SUBJECTS 








Business Not to Blame 

The speech of Assistant Attorney General Jackson broad- 
east from Washington last month, placing the blame upon 
big business for the current recession, has met with strong 
denials on the part of business men in many lines. It is agreed 
that the diatribe came at an unfortunate time, when enter- 
prise is struggling to overcome a buying slump that apparently 
has been caused more by fear of what the future may hold 
than from any other reason. 

It was but a short time ago that an economy of higher 
prices was advocated and higher wages for labor insisted upon 
as a way out of the depression. This is apparently overlooked 
in the attempt to throw back upon business the charge that 
it is to blame for the ills from which the country is suffering. 


Profits Tax and Credit 

The National Association of Credit Men in petitioning Con- 
gress to repeal the undistributed profits tax had this to say: 
“The interests of government, business and the general wel- 
fare would be materially served by repeal of the surtax on 
undistributed corporate profits. This conviction is based upon 
a careful and unprejudiced observation of the effects of the 
law in the field of business generally and particularly in that 
of credit.” 

The Credit Association has a membership of 20,000 manu- 
facturers, banking and wholesale firms. 

The petition declares that “the maintenance of sound credit 
conditions is an essential factor in promoting business activity 
and such sound credit conditions are interfered with not only 
when companies are unable to meet their obligations promptly, 
but also when conditions exist which hamper the extension 
of credit in accordance with commercial requirements. * * * 
Credit conditions must inevitably be influenced by the general 
effect of a basic tax law upon the entire business structure of 
the country.” 

If the attitude of Congress is correctly gauged, there is 
ground for hope that the undistributed profits tax will be 
greatly modified, or abolished altogether. The reason given at 
the time it was passed was that by the wider distribution of 
funds a greater buying power would be created, and also that 
it would tend to loosen the jam in commercial borrowing, 
which has remained at a discouragingly low figure. 

Neither of these objectives appear to have worked, but on 
the other hand the tax has inflicted a severe hardship upon 
small industry which cannot put back earnings into plant 
expansion, nor increase its surplus for a rainy day. 

It has a distinctly adverse bearing upon the credit situation, 
and business generally feels that Congress took misguided 
action when the bill was made into law. Excessive taxation 
can reach a point of diminishing returns and it would seem 
to be the part of wisdom to study the entire tax question 
from that standpoint, because undoubtedly in view of the 
size of the debt the government must have more revenue. It 
will get it more quickly by encouraging business and offering 
inducement to business to expand than by any other means. 


Reducing State Debt 
The North Carolina Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment reports that more than $90,000,000 of state debt 
has been retired during the past five years. Last month $12,- 
000,000 in cancelled bonds and coupons were destroyed, while 
on the same day the State Treasurer paid out $6.719.000 in 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Scores of Plants Have Found 
Advantageous Locations Here 
Upper Lert: Aerial view, Savan- 

nah Sugar Refining Corp. 

Lower Lert: Savannah Wire Cloth 
Mills. 

Ricut: Pan-American Petroleum 
€& Transport Co., to right; 
Certainteed Products Corp. to left. 


Industrial sites at Port Wentworth, on deep water a few miles north of the City of 
Savannah, possess almost every advantage that cuts manufacturing costs and builds 
business in rich, new markets. 

Here you will find water, sewers, electric light and power already available; ample 
housing facilities and plenty of skilled and common labor of white American stock 
at less cost. A climate that saves in fuel expense. Exemption from taxes for new in- 
dustries for five years. 

In Georgia is fast-growing timber in unlimited acreage.—Minerals for almost every 
commercial use.—Those agricultural products like cotton, fibre, soy beans, tung trees, 
sweet potatoes, that chemists are now using to revolutionize industry. 

Whether you are considering a complete new factory, a branch plant or a dis- 
tributing warehouse, you should get the full facts about Savannah and Port Wentworth. 


(BALTIMORE 










Ask your engineers and accountants to outline the needs of 
your company and let us furnish you a comparison to your 
present figures that may spell the answer to your problems. 


Served by five trunk lines. 
The principal ocean outlet for 
the products of the Southeast. ‘ SEAS 


— —— with “agg 

ocks, warehouses, etc., for 

RY [ handling coastwise and over- TRUNK 
seas shipments. LINES 


CORPORATION 


Savannah, Ga. or 17 East 42nd Street—New York 






N CENTRAL AND 
\\'SOUTH AMERICA 





Raw. materials + Plenty of workers > Ample housing - Lower Taxes 
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Of Purchases Bought on Impulse! 
WITH 


Your Products Take Advantage of 
That First Impulse-- which is to BUY 


A study of consumer reactions has shown that about 
20% of the purchases in a modern grocery store are 
a direct result of an “impulse” to buy certain products. 
This impulse buying is attributed largely to package 
designs. So a good package capitalizes on woman’s 
first impulse—to buy. If you have several wrappings 
or different products, the packaging or packages 
should bear relation to each other, having a coordi- | 
nated style in color or design, so one would help 
identify and advertise the other. Also by adhering to 
this unified idea of matched packaging you can save 
money on art, plates and printing. 


Let us submit designs on folding set-up boxes, cartons, 
counter and window displays, and shipping containers. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., INC. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. Kinston, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


GALVANIZING 


(HOT DIPPED PROCESS) | 
The largest job galvanizing plant in the United States 
GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 


Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























DRAWING MATERIALS 


Drawing Instruments, Slide Rules, Planimeters, Drawing and Trac- 
ing Papers, Drafting Room Furniture, Surveying Instruments, Tapes. | 
PIGMENT Waterproof Drawing Ink | 


in black and white and a wide range of OPAQUE | 
COLO Catalogue sent on request. Inquiries 







solicited. 


| 
F. WEBER CO. 227 PARK AVENUE | 
Est. 1853 BALTIMORE, MD. | 









LONG LIFE TO LUMBER! | 


To add from § to 20 times the ordinary life and 
service you might expect from your lumber, use 
only pressure-preserved woods treated with ZMA 
or Creosote. Eppinger ‘& Russell Co. has, for 59 
years, been treating poles, ties, posts, piling, cross 
arms, cross ties and other timber for the nation’s 
leading industrial firms and utilities. Safeguard 
your lumber against dry rot and termites by em- 

ploying this outstanding wood-treating service. 


| 
| 
PRESSURE-TREATING PLANTS AT: 
Jacksonville, Fla, | 
| 
| 
| 


and 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


EppiNGER & Russet, C2 
84 Eighth Ave., New York City 
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‘“Finanee and Kindred 
Subjects’’ 


Reducing State Debt 
(Continued from page 54) 


interest and principal on state obligations. In 18 months nearly 
k20,000,000 of reduction in debt has taken place. 


During the same period no new bonds were floated, nor was 
any additional money borrowed. The State Treasurer reports 
that North Carolina has lived within its budget during the 
past four years and has not borrowed one cent for current 
operating expenses since January, 1933. 

The state constitution requires that the state and its sub- 
division must confine new borrowings to not more than two- 
thirds of the amount by which their bonded debt is reduced 
each preceding year. If a city or town wishes to exceed the 
limitation stated, it can only be done in a special election 
through a vote of the people. 


Encourage Utilities to Expand 


The importance of the electric power industry is shown by 
the $12,000,000,000 private investment in it, and the service it 
is rendering 26,000,000 American homes. Those in charge of 
its affairs have made plain that a reasonable government 
policy of fairness and understanding in place of government 
competition and suspicion would start the wheels of progress 
in this field in a way that would mean the spending of a bil- 
lion dollars a year for expansion work. 

Seventy per cent of the population enjoy the service of the 
private utilities. They do a gross business of $2,250,000,000, 
with 208,000 miles of transmission lines. Their annual payroll 
is approximately $360,000,000, and their taxes have increased 
twenty times since 1912, amounting now to $300,000,000 a year. 

Despite handicaps, the industry's policy has been to reduce 
rates constantly over a long period. There is apparent the 
definite necessity and wisdom of encouraging private enter- 
prise which is rendering such necessary service to the people. 


Life Insurance Increases 


In a statement to the press, Alfred L. Aiken, President of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, while declining to 
make any prophesies or give any opinion concerning economic 
trends in 1938, states that new paid insurance of his company 
during 1937 exceeded that of the year previous by approxi- 
mately $24,000,000, and he looks forward to a still larger 
yolume in 1938. 

The company made new investments in mortgage loans in 
the year past exceeding $35,000,000, while its total disburse- 
ments for dividends to policy-holders were $38,000,000. 


Savings Deposits 


Savings deposits increased more than one billion dollars dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1937, reaching a total of $24,499,- 
000,000 which is $3,373,000,000 above the low point of 1933. 
The number of depositors however is almost 9,000,000 less 
than the high point reached in 1928. 

Comparatively little effort has been made recently by sav- 
ings banks to increase the number of depositors or the amounts 
of their deposits. As a matter of fact, owing to the difficulty 
of making investments that were profitable and regarded as 
safe, deposits beyond small amounts in some instances have 
been declined. 

An abundance of funds will be available for new enterprise 
and expansion when business decides to move forward. 
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One of a Series, “A Five-Year Record” 


|B AUTILITY SERVICE 
THAT BEGINS AT HOME... 


OME 18,680 of its employees are protected by the As- 

sociated System’s insurance plan. This plan has been 
in effect in final form since 1932. Under it employees are 
given both ordinary life and group policies. Total amount of insurance 
in force is $77,187,000. 


This insurance has paid 755 death claims, amounting to $2,692,000. 
About 25% of the employees who have died since the plan has been 
in force carried no other insurance. Another 18° had $500 or less. 


Part of the cost of this insurance is paid by Associated companies. 
This is a contribution to the welfare of employees. And welfare of 
employees has a lot to do with quality of utility service. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 














































THIS FIVE-YEAR-OLD INSTALLATION HAS 


influenced decisions on 
at least five other jobs! 


More than five years ago, Virginia Black Serpentine was 
used for the bulkheads in the Kress Store, in East 
Orange, shown above. The attractiveness of this natural 
quarried material, the way it has retained its polish, 
and its all-’round satisfactory performance through sev- 
eral severe Winters and equally trying Summers, influ- 
enced neighboring owners to use it to re-model and 
decorate their stores. 

Slaters’, Black, Starr & Frost—Gorham, Ethel Klein, 
Sportswear, and the Peck & Peck Shop in East Orange 
are typical of the smart stores in many other cities for 
which Virginia Black Serpentine has been used for pur- 
poses of economy, as well as color value. It is being 
used quite widely on interiors also, for base, door trim, 
pilasters, mantel-facings, etc. 

We will be glad to answer inquiries promptly, and to 
send you a set of samples, conveniently boxed, showing 
the range of stone from the Alberene Quarries, including 
mottled dark blues and greens. 


ee Uirginia Black 


SERPENTINE 


S. H. Kress Co., East Orange, N. J... . E. F. Sibbert, Architect ALBERENE STONE CORPORATION OF VIRGINIA 
Virginia Black Serpentine used for bulkheads. 419 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y. Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 














Opens Atlanta Office 
To give closer contact and quicker service 
to Southern valve users and distributors, 
Jenkins Bros., New York, N. Y., have opened 
a new branch office and warehouse at 376 
Spring street, Atlanta, Ga. C. B. Yardley is 
the branch manager. 


Bonney ThredOlets in Tank 
x > 
Construction 

The Bonney Forge and Tool Works of 
Allentown, Pa., manufacturers of Weldolets, 
Thredolets, drop forgings, flunges, wrenches 
and tools, directs attention to the use of 
Bonney ThredOlets on a by-pass valve of a 
water tank for a fire extinguisher system at 
the plant of the Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, Savannah, Ga. With a capacity of 
100,000 gallons, the tank is 28 feet high, the 
bottom being 100 feet above ground. A 36- 
inch line runs from the ground to the tank 
and a 10-inch line from the house to the 
plant. ThredOlets, 10 inches by 4 inches, 
were used for the by-pass and were installed 
by welding, thereby eliminating the cost of 
cutting, threading and fitting the main line. 
Georgia Supply Company is the Savannah 
distributor for Bonney Forge and Tool 
Works. 
Heating and Ventilating Exposition 

Practically all available exhibit space has 
been taken for the Fifth International Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Exposition to be held at 
Grand Central Palace, New York, during the 
week of January 24 to 28, 1938. More than 270 
companies will be represented by displays, 
it is announced. The American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers will hold 
its forty-fourth annual meeting in New York 
during the same week. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Dividends 

Directors of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington, Del., have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 a 
share on the debenture stock and the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.1244 a share on the 
preferred stock—$4.50 cumulative, both pay- 
able January 25, 1988, to stockholders of 
record January 10, 1938}! A “year-end” divi- 
dend of $2.00 a share on the common stock 
payable December 14 to stockholders of record 
November 22, was also declared. 


Featuring USS Stainless Steels 

USS Stainless Steels as applied in various 
chemical processes, with action provided by 
three moving laboratory tests, are being fea- 
tured at the United States Steel exhibit at 
the Exposition of Chemical Industries in 
progress at Grand Central Palace, New York 
from December 6 to 11. 





Crane Engineering and Research 
Division 

President Charles B. Nolte of Crane Com- 
pany, Chieago, Ill., announces the formation 
of a division of engineering and research with 
L. W. Wallace, head of engineering research 
for the Association of American Railroads, as 
director. The new division will comprise the 
existing division of research and develop- 
ment and the product engineering department 
of the company. 


Simplex Wire Opens Atlanta Office 

Simplex Wire & Cable Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., announces the opening of a 
branch office at 251 Healey Building, 57 For- 
syth Street, Atlanta, Ga., under the manage- 
ment of A. Kenneth Felix. 


Corrugated Steel Sheet Piling 

In a catalogue recentiy issued by Corru 
gated Steel Sheet Piling Corporation, Chi- 
cago, UL, information and specifications are 
presented on Corrugated Steel Sheet Piling. 
largely used in the construction of sewers. 
sewage disposal plants, docks, shore protec- 
tion, soil conservation and building excava- 
tions. This piling is made in two types—the 
Standard Section with short interlocking clips 
securely welded to the piling, and the Inter- 
lock Section with a continuous rolled inter- 
lock—the latter being recommended where 
piling is installed permanently. Both types 
are furnished in gauges from 8 to 12 and the 
depth of corrugations are 134 inches. 
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Freeport Sulphur Earnings Up 


Consolidated net income of Freeport Sul- 
phur Company, New York, N. Y., for nine 
months ended Sept, 30, 1937, amounted to $1,- 
979,360, compared with $1,510,511 for the simi- 
lar period in 1936, according to a report of 
President Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., to 
directors. These earnings were equivalent to 
$2.41 a share on 796,380 common shares in 
1937, compared with $1.82. a share in 1956, 
after provision for preferred dividends, depre- 
ciation, depletion and Federal taxes other 
than surtax on undistributed profits. 





Plant Expansion Represents 
Expenditure of $254 a Year 
for Each Employe 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, expended an average of more 
than $254 a year for each employe for plant 
expansion and improvement since 1929, ac- 
cording to Charles R. Hook, president. “When 
a company keeps its plants up to date, it 
grows and new jobs are created,” says Mr. 
Hook. 


$350,000,000 in Continuous Rolling 
Mills 


Since The American Rolling Mill Company 
of Middletown, Ohio, announced the develop- 
ment and successful operation, ten years ago, 
of a continuous steel sheet mill, approxi- 
mately $350,000,000 have been invested in such 
units, according to Charles R. Hook, presi- 
dent of The American Rolling Mill Company, 
which rolled its first sheet by the continuous 
process at Ashland, Ky., in 1925. It was not 
until 1927, however, that the process Was 
formally introduced to the industry. Accord- 
ing to present schedules there will soon be 
27 continuous sheet and wide strip mills in 
operation in this country with a combined 
annual capacity of more than 114,000,000 net 
tons. All mills of this type have been licensed 
by The American Rolling Mill Company. 


Arc-Welding in Automotive 
Industry 


The practical adaptability of electric are- 
welding to the heavy machinery industry is 


. demonstrated in the shops of the Clearing 


Machine Corporation of Clearing, IIL, where 
huge steel presses are built ranging in capaci- 
ties from 300 tons to more than 3000 tons, with 
a range in weight even more striking. For 
this type of machine, where absolute adher- 
ence to close tolerances is of paramount im- 
portance, the use of alloy steel plates and are 
welded fabrication has come into its own. 


(Continued on page 60) 





FLORIDA'S 


with the Atlantic on the East, the Gulf on the 
West, insures a year ‘round temperate climate. 


In Florida You Will Find: 


geographical location 





winter. 


dustry. 





A comfortable place to live—summer and 


Fruits and vegetables growing during 
the off season in other parts of the nation. 


The vacationists’ 
fishing, surf bathing and other outdoor 
sports and recreational pastimes. 


Advantages offered many lines of in- 


Make a survey of the State from the 
angle of your particular likes or needs. 


For literature and general 
information—write 


MODEL LAND CO. 


Flagler System 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


paradise, hunting, 





if 
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Air Corps Shops and Hangar, Middletown, Pa. 
42,000 sq. ft. CWG in Monitor Construction 


SPECIFY 
ORIGINAL SOLID CORRUGATED 
WIRE GLASS 


It diffuses light with a minimum of shadows. It is 
practically self-cleaning and can be used on a roof of 
any material and supply daylight in manufacturing 
and industrial plants—an important factor in all mod- 
ern production. 


Also used with excellent results on sidewalls, mar- 
quises, canopies and wherever daylight is needed. 


Our Engineering Service Department can aid you on 
your skylighting problems. Write or wire. 


PENNSYLVANIA WIRE GLASS CO. 


1612 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 









































Another Cole Product 


If you require various vats for different pur- 
poses we can furnish them, made especially 
for your requirements—from your specifica- 
tions and designs or ours. Vats made from 
Quality steel, Nickel Clad and Stainless Steel, 
Alloy steel, Aluminum, Monel metal, Lead 
and Tin lined, ete.. for acid, NaOH storage, 
chemicals, dyes, ete. 


















Other COLE products. are: Bins, — 
Kiers. Boilers, Heavy Pressure Vessels, Tanks, 
Nickel-clad and Stainless Steel Vessels, Tow- 
ers, Fabricated Platework, Etc. 


Write for “Tank-Talk”—No. 11-D. 












Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 
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For Warm Relations in Fabrication 








Water Purification Plants 
Any Type—Any Purpose—Any Capacity 


Dry Chemical Feed Machines 
Swimming Pool Filters 


E. W. BACHARACH & CO. 


Rialto Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


We now manu- 
SDuTH.an[} facture and offer to 
the trade tanks in 
all sizes for pres 
sure or_ gravity 
PRODUCTS ies 
steel equipment of 
—WELDED OR RIVETED— either 
WELDED 
OR RIVETED 





CONSTRUCTION 





FILTERS 


Water Filters for Municipalities, Textile Finishing 

Establishments, Rayon Manufacturing Plants, Swim- 

ming Pools, Raw Water Ice Plants, Laundries, etc. 
ROBERTS FILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
604 Columbia Avenue Darby, Pennsylvania 


This applies to field 
as_ well as shop 
built equipment. 


Write us for infor. 


mation and quota 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











Filtration and Pumping Equipment 


For Water Works and Swimming P. 
Sales and Installation 


« BURFORD, HALL AND SMITH 


140 Edgewood Avenue, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


CYPRESS 


= TANKS 
SAVE with CYPRESS 























Long—lasting cypress, unequalled for low depreciation 








NORFOLK TANK CORPORATION 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Baltimore Rep: Allan U. Bevier, Inc., 322 S. Fremont Ave. 


STEEL PLATE FABRICATORS 


TANKS: Standpipes Angle Rings 
Pressure Water Bins Hoppers Dredge Pipe 
Truck Process Stacks Asphalt Equipment 
Trailer Storage Pipe Coils Industrial Specialties 





and various uses, is the wood used in Davis Tanks, 
For 50 years, Southern plants in all lines have been 
insti: ling Davis Cypress ‘Tanks and steel towers. 
Now, the young Southern giant, the 
paper and pulp industry, is coming to 
us On an increasing scale, 


Let us estimate on your tank needs. 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 


P. O. Box 5, Palatka, Florida g 
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He's president of a Chicago firm. From his office he's 
holding a telephone conference with the Cincinnati plant 
superintendent (page 65) and the St. Louis warehouse 
manager (page 70) by Bell System SEE PAGES 65, 70 
CONFERENCE TELEPHONE SERVICE. 
Each of the three men can hear and be 
heard. They're clearing up in minutes a 
matter that might have dragged on for 
days and cost a lot of dollars. Easy. Try if. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 58) 


Homestead Valve Southern 
Representatives 


Southern representatives recently appointed 
by Homestead Valve Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Coraopolis, Pa., include Clowe and 
Cowan, Ine., 401 Harrison St., Amarillo, Tex. ; 
Paul R. Winston Co., 206 Construction Build- 
ing, Dallas, Tex., and Tazewell Buchanan, 
2620 Grace Street, Richmond, Va. 


Worthington Oil and Gas Engine 
Sales Manager 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corpo- 
ration, Harrison, N. J., announces the ap- 
pointment of W. E. Wechter as Manager of 
Oil and Gas Engine Sales, Atlantic Division, 
succeeding R. L. Howes, recently resigned. 
Mr. Wechter will supervise oil and gas engine 
sales in the Atlantic seaboard territory, in- 
cluding Boston, where the Worthington offices 
are located; New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and Atlanta. 


Railway Express Air Shipments 


Reaching an all-time high for any one 
month, air express shipments in the nation 
wide system of Railway Express Agency, 
New York, N. Y., totaled 67,673 in October, 
according to the Air Division of the Agency. 
September’s shipments, previous high month, 
were 59,879. 


United States Steel Exhibits 


An attractive exhibit featuring sheet and 
tubular products will be presented by the 
United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
at the Fifth International Heating and Venti- 
lating Exposition at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. J., January 24 to 28. Two 
photomurals will illustrate the application 
and advantages of USS Sheet Products in 
the heating and ventilating industry, while 
two others will graphically portray how USS 
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National Tubular Products offer economy and 
long life in various applications. United States 
Steel subsidiaries participating include: 
American Steel and Wire Company, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, Columbia Steel 
Company, Cyclone Fence Company, National 
Tube Company, Scully Steel Products Com- 
pany, and Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company. 


Machine Shop and Foundry Offered 


Unless prior sale is effected privately, 
Thomas T. Huey, Bessemer, Ala., as trustee 
in bankruptey, will offer at public auction 
March 1, 1938, at the office of Reese Murray, 
Referee in Bankruptcy, Federal Building, 
Rirmingham, Ala., the fully-equipped ma- 
chine shop and foundry, with patterns, two 
half-blocks of land, buildings, scrap, ete., of 
the estate of Bessemer Foundry & Machine 
Company, Bessemer. The property is adjacent 
to railway tracks, and electric power and 
water are convenient. 


Engraved Invitations 


Something new in engraved invitations was 
sent out recently by Pennsylvania Shipyards, 
Inc., of Beaumont, Tex., for the launching of 
the Gulf Oil Corporation's motor vessel 
“PARATEX.” Instead of using printer’s ink 
on paper, the invitation was engraved with 
steel letters on a steel plate, the engraving 
being done in molten steel applied as ink by 
electric welding, using shielded arc equipment 
supplied by The Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


1938 Calendars 


Calendars for the year 1938, coming to the 
ottice of the Manufacturers Record, have been 
received from the following: Pennsylvania 

tailroad ; General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Hercules Powder Company, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del.; The Jaeger Machine Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; International Har- 
vester Company, Ine., Chicago, Ill.; O. J. 
Maigne Company, New York, N. Y.; Balti- 
more Commercial Bank, Baltimore, Md.; Rock 
Island Lines, Chicago; Alban Tractor Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Hercules Kalon 
Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


55-Mile Chain Link Fence 


William F. Brannan, president of Anchor 
Post Fence Company, Baltimore, Md., an- 
nounces that his firm has been awarded one of 
the largest fencing contracts ever let in this 
country. The contract, which involves $188,000, 
calls for 55 miles of 6-foot link chain fence 
to be erected around reservoirs on both sides 
of the open sections of the Colorado River 
Aqueduct bringing water from Parker Dam 
to Los Angeles and vicinity. Exact location 
of the job is in the Imperial Valley Desert 
northeast of the Salton Sea. The fence will 
be manufactured at the Baltimore and Los 
Angeles plants of the company, and will re- 
quire more than 1500 tons of steel. Contract 
was awarded by the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict of Southern California. 


Mall Tool Purchases Wappat 
Incorporated 


Assets, manufacturing plant and equipment 
of Wappat Incorporated, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have been purchased by the Mall Tool Com- 
pany of Chicago, I11., and in the future trans- 
actions regarding the manufacture, distribu- 
tion and sale of Wappat portable tools will 
be conducted in the name of the purchasing 
company, either at Chicago or Pittsburgh. 
Wappat tools may be purchased through the 
established Wappat jobbers and distributors 
and through the Mall Tool Company jobbers 
and distributors, or direct from the company, 
which will continue to manufacture the entire 
—— line, consisting of saws, grinders and 
drills. 


TRADE LITERATURE 


SALES HELP— 
“How to Increase Your Sales’'—is the title 
of a 92-page booklet being distributed by 
the Porcelain Enamel Institute, 612 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Sample copies 
mnay be obtained without charge by address- 
ing the Institute. 





SOUTHERN STONE— 

Booklet—"The Building of a Great Indus- 
try,” attractively bound and_ illustrated, 
tracing the development of the Coggins 
Industries, founded by B. F. Coggins, cov- 
ering all phases of quarrying and finishing 
Southern granite and marble; published 
jointly by—The Georgia Granite Corpo- 
ration, Elberton, Ga.; The Oglesby Granite 
Quarries, Elberton; Southern Quarrying 
Company, Elberton; Berkeley Granite Cor- 
poration, Atlanta, Ga.; Columbia Marble 
Company, Marble, N. C.; Moretti-Harrah 
Marble Corporation, Sylacauga,  Ala.; 
Beaver Dam Granite Company, Elberton, 
ra. 


INDUSTRIAL THERMOMETERS— 
Catalog No. 1125B—Covering the complete 
line of TAG Industrial Thermometers. 
C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY— 
s00klet—‘The Seaboard Air Line of 1937— 
Its Present Competitive Position in the 
Economic Renaissance of the Southeast,” 
designed to bring maintenance charts of the 
1936 booklet up to date and show the 
marked improvement accomplished in oper- 
ating efficiency. 

Du Bosque & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


World Cotton Turnover at Record Volume— 
World consumption of cotton in the 1936-37 
cotton season reached the all time high record 
of 30,991,000 bales, according to a review of 
the trade contained in the tenth Cotton Year- 
book of the New York Cotton Exchange just 
issued. The previous high record, established 
in the season immediately preceding, was 27,- 
708,000 bales. Prior to that season, the world 
had never used as much as 26,000,000 bales in 
any one season, 

World production of cotton during the 
season of 1936-37 reached the extraordinary 
total of 30,700,000 bales, according to statistics 
in the book. This total consisted of 12,375,000 
bales produced in the United States and 18,- 
325,000 produced in foreign countries. Thus, 
the United States contributed 40 per cent and 
— countries 60 per cent to the world 
total, 

The Cotton Exchange Yearbook was pre- 
pared under the direction of Alston H. Gar- 
side, Economist of the Exchange. It contains 
comprehensive statistics on world supply and 
world distribution of American and foreign 
growths of cotton, prices of cotton, yarn, and 
cloth, mill activity, and other data of interest 
from a cotton market standpoint. 
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WE ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS FOR 


ROOFING TILE 
QUARRY FLOOR AND WALL TILE 
CHEMICAL BRICK and 
ACID RINGS 


Samples or any information gladly 
furnished upon request. 


B. MIFFLIN HOOD COMPANY 
DAISY, TENNESSEE 








MASCOT CHATTS 


ASPHALTIC ROADWAY GRAVEL 
ROOFING GRAVEL 
ASPHALT FILLER DUST 
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CRUSHED STONE 





American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mall 


CONCRETE VIBRATORS 


and 


CONCRETE SURFACERS 


oo 
The Same Power Unit Can Be Used For 
* 
Both Operations! 
You will make greater profits on your next job by using 
these efficient labor-saving, quality improving tools. 














Placing concrete with a Mall Universal Electric Vibrator 
MALL vianavers CARRIED IN STOCK BY: 


Alabama—Pittman Tractor Co., Birmingham; Burford-Toothacker Tractor Co., 
Montgomery. Arkancns—tittle Rock Road & Machinery Co., Little Rock. F lorida— 
D. Moody Co., Jacksonville; Liewellyn Machinery Corp.. Miami. Georgia— 
Southern Iron & Equip. Co., Atlanta. North Carolina—Contraetor’s Service, 
Charlotte; North Carolina Equipment Co., Raleigh. South Carolina—Columbia 
Supply Co., Columbia; Wanwell Supply Co., Orangeburg. Tennessee—Nixon-Has- 
selle Co., Inc., Chattanooga; Mid-South Machinery Co., Memphis; MeCarthy, 
os > Woodward Co., Nashville. West Virginia—Sales & Equipment Co., 
arleston. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 
7747 South Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 























SEWER PIPE FLUE LINING 
CULVERT PIPE SEPTIC TANKS 
DRAIN TILE FIRE BRICK 
WALL COPING GRATE BACKS 
METER BOXES FIRE CLAY 


We solicit your inquiries 


LEE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 





Get Low Bargain Prices on 
O.D.G. AgjUsTAPLE SHORES 


COMBINATION 


& COLUMN CLAMPS 


This unequalled equipment chosen for leading 
building projects, recommended by all users. 
Special low prices for limited time only. Send 
for Illustrated Catalog. 





Also 















PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Qa 





LYNCHBURG, VA. 





CLEARFIELD, Rowan County KENTUCKY pee ee a cae ae ine on Ky. wy 
SAND—GRAVEL—BRICK 
LAMORGA FILTER GRAVEL 





Washed Sand and Gravel for Concrete 
Roads and Buildings 
Filter Gravel, all sizes—Building Bricks 


FRIEND & CO., INC. River St., Petersburg, Va. 





QUINN 


PIPE FORMS 


HAND or WET PROCESS 


} Make concrete pipe on the job with 
S Quinn Concrete Pipe Forms. Get 
complete information on prices and 
special construction features of 
Quinn Forms. Give us size of job 
fA for estimate on your pipe form 
, needs, 


HEAVY DUTY 















MEDIUM DUTY 


Makes same sizes pipe as ‘‘Heavy 


rvice— 
Built for more years of se Duty” but built to meet demand 


sizes for any diameter pipe from for lower cost equipment to pro- 
12 to 84 inches—any length— duce uniform quality in smaller 
tongue and groove or bell end. amounts. 


Also manufacturers of concrete pipe machines for making 
pipe by machine process. 


[QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS fT77) 12 St. Boone. lowa 
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CRUSHED LIMESTONE 
Best for All Purposes 
We manufacture all sizes of stone suitable for all 


classes of road building and concrete work where 
only a high-grade limestone is required. 


Quarries opened up in 1912, 
Capacity 8000 tons daily. 


Quarries 


Blue Ridge, Va. Pembroke, Va. Pounding Mill, Va. 
Boxley, Greensville County, Va. 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
Room 711, Boxley Building, ROANOKE, VA. 


Four 
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A FOREST 
SOUTH 


The Southern Railway, 
interested in the conser- 
vation of Southern for- 
ests, is operating a dem- 
onstration forest of its 
own at Pregnall, 8S. C., 
containing 11,043 acres. 
The land has been cut 
over from time to time 
and burned almost every 
year, but on most of it 
there was a stand of long- 
teaf and loblolly pines, : 
few slash pines and some 
hardwoods. In 1925. it 
was decided to operate 
the tract as a perpetual 
forest to demonstrate that 
it would pay to grow pine 
trees. 

When the operation 
started in 1925, there 
were a total of 1,778,059 
pine trees of all three va- 
rieties, four inches or 
more in diameter at breast 
height. Up to September 
of this year, 81,011 trees 
had been cut—54,683 for 
lumber and 26,328 for 
poles, and 3,880 cords of pulp wood were 
sold, much of it having been salvaged 
from the tops of trees cut for other pur- 
poses. 

A substantial proportion of the long- 
leaf trees nine inches and over in diam- 
eter at breast height are being worked 
for turpentine and rosin, which when re- 
leased by the operator, will be cut for 
poles and pulp wood. 





OF THE 


As a result of fire protection, natural 
reseeding has taken place and, including 
the plantings, actual counts of trees on 
representative acres show there are now 
3,928.000 trees of potential value. Sub- 
tracting the trees already cut from the 
number originally on the land, these fis- 
ures show an increase of about 2,281,000 
trees plus 12 years’ growth on the remain- 
ing original stand of 1,697,048 trees. 





Encouraging Industrial Development 


BY 
Geo. C. Smith 


Assistant to the President 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas_ Lines 


Throughout M-K-T Lines territory 
Chambers of Commerce are organizing 
to encourage industrial development, par- 
ticularly processing of agricultural and 
mineral products. The Chemurgic Con- 
ference in Oklahoma, plans made by 
Texas for a large exhibit of minerals at 
Dallas, and conferences at various large 
und small communities looking toward 
the capitalization of industrial opportuni- 
ties, are all pointing the way to progress. 

In October and November 80 new in- 
dustries and expansions were reported, 
making a total for 11 months of 275. 
Among these are 28 manufacturing and 
processing plants, 12 expansions, 5 new 
mines or quarries, 18 new mills, 73 new 
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warehouses, and 46 new supply and 
storage yards. 

Total investment represented in this 
development is $5,300,000 of which 40 
new manufactories and expansions rep- 
resent $3,500,000. 

Dallas attracted 9 new factories, in- 
cluding the Willard Storage Battery 
Company, the Vitalic Battery Company. 
National Lead Company, National Cylin- 
der Gas Company and others. 

At Rotan, Texas, the National Gypsum 
Company made a substantial plant ex- 
pansion. At Texas City, Texas, the Pan- 
American Refining Company, and Repub- 
lic Oil Company expanded operations 
with an additional investment of $1,500,- 
000. 

These are only a few of an extensive 
list. New oil pools were opened at dif- 
ferent points and large new gas fields 
were developed at Dickinson in South 
Texas, as well as at Elk City in Western 
Oklahoma. 

Our greatest industrial expansion and 
development is being made right now. 


The Southern Pine Lumber 
Industry in 1937 


(Continued from page 36) 


1037 performance is nearly four times 
heavier than the pit mark set for the like 
period in the depression year 1933, it is 
16% below 1930, 52% below 1929, and 
67% below the similar period of 1928, the 
peak year. 





About 22% of the total cost of an aver- 
age frame dwelling normally goes for 
lumber and millwork ; 28% for all other 
materials, supplies and fixtures; and 
50% for the labor used in construction, 
installation, etc. The ratio of labor to 
lumber is 2.3 to 1, which means that an 
increase of 5 per cent in labor cost on a 
house involving $5,000 would be equal to 
an increase in lumber cost of nearly 14 
per cent. Expressed another way, it 
would require a very heavy increase in 
the cost of lumber to put a definite check 
on building, while a comparatively small 
increase in labor cost could serve as a 
retardent. 

The South has 57,265,000 acres, or 30%, 
of the saw timber acreage of the United 
States, and holds 199,297,000,000 bd. ft., 
or 12%, of the mature saw timber stand 
of the United States. Each year finds 
6,799,000,000 bd. ft. of new timber growth 
in the South ready for sawing, or 58% 
of the total annual saw timber growth in 
the United States. The South could, 
under its existing timber supplies, pro- 
duce 10,000,000,000 ft. of forest products 
per year for more than 60 years before 
exhausting its visible timber resources. 
Progress made in scientific research by 
the Government and through the various 
trade associations, involving fire and in- 
sect control, conservation and reforesta- 
tion, utilization and_ replenishment, 
grades and manufacture, ete., will extend 
indefinitely the life of the industry. In 
fact, after all mature timber is removed 
and normal growth is established on cut- 
over areas, the South, according to a sur- 
vey of the U. S. Government, will have a 
perpetual timber supply at the rate of the 
average drain from 1929 to 1934. The 
Southern lumber industry, therefore, will 
continue indefinitely as a leading em- 
ployer of labor and as the industrial 
mainstay of countless rural communities. 

With tremendous forest reserves and a 
capacity adequate to provide large-scale 
production, employment and consump- 
tion, the Southern lumber industry faces 
a bright future. Students of economic 
affairs foresee no impending economic 
disaster. They believe that 1938 may 
start in a less auspicious manner than 
1937, but that improvement will gather 
momentum and find the latter half of the 
year with records closely approximating 
early 1937. On the whole, 1938 should 

(Continued on page 68) 
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RIGHT TYPE 
for 

EVERY 

SERVICE 


hd 


F Somewhere in this broad line of modern. 
| highly-elficient Turbine, Centrifugal and 
"Reciprocating Pumps is exactly the equip- 
; pumping problem. American-Marsh en- 
| gineers can help you get results with 
| UTMOST economy. We have done it 
© q@ thousand times before! Write us for 


AMERICAN-MARSH PUMPS, |NC. 
Centrifugal, Turbine, Steam, and Power Pumps 


BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 











P umps— Deep-Well Plunger and 
q Turbine 
Strainers—and other well supplies 
WATER PRESSURE SYSTEMS 


A. D. COOK, Inc. 


Lawrenceburg, Indiana 




















CANNING MACHINERY 


PRUITS VEGETABLES -FISH-CITRUS FRUITS: ETc. 
A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC. BALTIMORE,MD. 


wRITE FOR CATALOGUE 











CREOSOTED TIES, PILING, POLES, 
POSTS, CROSS ARMS, and LUMBER 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER— 
Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 
Docks for Ocean Vessels 
American Creosote Works, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 

Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss. 
Savannah, Ga.; Jackson, Tenn., and Norfolk, Va. 
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A” pump man experienced 


in the installation of 
deep well units recognizes the 
importance of water volume. 
Frequently, the requirement is 
greater than can be supplied 
by an ordinary cylinder, or in 
many instances, the diameter 
of the casing will not permit 
using a cylinder of sufficient 
size to secure the desired 
volume. 















Whether conditions are reg- 
ular or otherwise, Myers Brass 
or Brass Lined Double Acting 
Cylinders in sizes for widely 
diversified requirements satis- 
factorily solve most deep well 
pumping problems. Styled by 
experts, precision built, de- 
pendable and economical to 
operate, they furnish the plus 
volume of water that lowers 
pumping costs and satisfies the 
most critical of users. 

















Ask for catalog and com- 
plete information. 
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PUMPS WATER SYSTEMS - MAY TOOLS ‘DOOR HANGERS 


THE F.E.MYERS & BRO.co. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
PUMPS-WATER SYSTEMS -HAY TOOLS -DOOR HANGERS 
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100 KILOWATT DIESEL ENGINE DRIVEN 
GENERATOR SET 


The new Sterling Crankless Diesel Engine has paramount advantages in compactness — low 
equipment cost—freedom from vibration—low foundation cost—minimum investment and car- 
rying charges. Now available in 75 and 100 kilowatt sizes. 


Internal 


Combustion 





. : ° Sterling Crankless Diesel Engine. 100 K.W., 1200 R.P.M. Generator 
Gas—Gasoline—Oil Engines Set. Engine and generator mounted on cast iron bedplate, which is 
internally ribbed and braced and provided with a double edge. Units 
are connected with a Sterling Thermoid type flexible coupling within 


i M a cast housing at the driving end, fully enclosing the coupling. This 
Larger sizes of these remarkable engines is a completely assembled unit, requiring only connection of water 
are being developed, and will be thor- ey rey lines, = lines, “" thermo gon -— goed 
: to be ready for immediate service. It is a self-contained unit, with oi 
oughly proven and offered early In 1938. coolers and filters, electric starters, generator for charging the bat- 
Investigate the merits of these valveless teries mounted. Batteries are part of the regular engine equipment. 
engines! 
Home Office and Plant Branch Office 
1270 Niagara Street, Dept. C-7 900 Chrysler Bldg., 
Buffalo, New York New York, N. Y. 














N. A. STRAND & CO. 


500! NO. WOLCOTT AVE., CHICAGO 










greDETERMININg 


THe \w 
ROWER DESIGy ME TREND 


SINCE 1860: 


1905 Grrand 1938 


| FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 
AND 


MACHINES 
VY, TO 3 HP. 


FOR THE 
PATTERN SHOP, FOUNDRY 
MACHINE SHOP 
‘1 AND ALL METAL SHOPS 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


4 A 


THE TITUSVILLE 
IRON WORKS CO. BOILERS 
Division of Struthers-Wells 


Titusville Corporation A TYPE AND SIZE FOR 
TITUSVILLE, PA. EVERY REQUIREMENT 

















CLAY WORKING 
MACHINERY 


Cut Spur, Bevel, Herringbone, 
_ Worm Gears 
sting a Machinery Dor. Brtaess, ote 
The Earle Gear & Machine Co. GE IRS 


FOR BRICK, TILE AND BLOCK, 
FROM SMALLEST TO LARGEST CAPACITY. 4719 Stenton Ave., 
Write for information Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. C. STEELE & SONS, STATESVILLE, N. C. it Gk eT 

















—=FREDERICK STOKERS— 


THE FREDERICK IRON & STEEL Co. -- FREDERICK, MD. 


INVESTIGATE THE ECONOMIES AND ADVANTAGES OF-_: 


ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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Shipbuilding in the South 
During 1937 


(Continued from page 35) 


ships of 9,291 D. W. tons each, to be built 
for its own account, with the hope that 
they may be placed under private oper- 
ation in essential trade services. Bids 
for these vessels are to be opened on 
February 1, 1938. 

There is also under discussion, at the 
end of the year, the building of a group 
of high-speed oil tankers designed to meet 
naval requirements as to speed and other 
details on the basis of Government par- 
ticipation to cover the additional cost of 
a vessel to meet the higher speed require- 
ments than those of the oil companies 
and to cover other national defense fea- 
tures. 

Notwithstanding the fact of no con- 
tracts for the foreign trade in 1937, with 
the one exception noted, the shipyards of 
the United States have been busy during 
the year because of (1) the building of 
government vessels, (2) a considerable 
number of oil tankers and (3) a large 
tonnage of small craft, such as barges, 
towboats and ferries. The total commer- 
cial tonnage under construction on the 
East and Gulf coasts of the United States 
on December 1, 1937 was about 250,000 
gross tons, of which approximately 165,- 
000 gross tons is being built above the 
Mason-Dixon line, and approximately 85,- 
000 gross tons below it. 


Of the 36 Naval Vessels of 143,680 dis- 
placement tons under construction in the 
private yards in the United States on 
January 1, 1938 no less than 48,000 dis- 
placement tons are under construction in 
the South. 


In addition to new construction there 
are extensive ship repair yards in all the 
important shipping ports along the East 
and Gulf coasts. 


Employment on new construction 
throughout the country during the year 
as a total has been about 6 percent 
greater than 1936, while the average em- 
ployement in ship repair plants has been 
somewhat greater than in 1936. 


Under the present average rate of pay 
in the shipbuilding industry, which is ap- 
proximately 80 cents an hour (as reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor) a volume of business 
amounting to $1,000,000 will give employ- 
ment to about 500 men for one year, about 
one-half of which labor is broadly dis- 
tributed to industries supplying materials 
and equipment. 

An outstanding piece of legislation in 
1937 that will be of great benefit to the 
shipbuilding industry for many years to 
come was the authorization for the con- 
struction of an up-to-date model tank at 
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Carderock, Maryland, for the testing of 
ship models and ship propellers. This 
tank will be of great aid in developing 
the best under-water form of ships and 
the characteristics of propellers. This 
tank will be used for experiments on 
commercial ships as well as for Navy 
work. 





Another Ship Launched in 


the South 


Two months after the launching of the 
Gulfwave, a sister ship, the Gulfdise slid 
down the ways at Sparrows Point, Md., 
on December 11, sponsored by Miss Mar- 
garet E. Nelson daughter of J. E. Nelson, 
treasurer of the Gulf Oil Co. 

This ship, the fourth built within a 
year for the Gulf Oil Co., by the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Co., is of particular 
interest to the South for it is estimated 
that combined labor and material of 
Southern origin used therein amounted 
to approximately 45 per cent. 

Of conventional tanker type for use 
between Gulf ports and north Atlantic 
ports the vessel is of all welded construc- 
tion, 11,000 tons dead weight, 425 feet 
over-all length, 64 feet maximum beam, 
and has a draft of 34 feet. 


There are 16 main cargo tanks in eight 
fore and aft groups divided into port and 
starboard tanks by a centerline bulkhead 
which assures the utmost stability. Sum- 
mer tanks are fitted throughout the en- 
tire length of the main cargo tanks in 
the upper ‘tween decks each side. For- 
ward of the tanks, general cargo space is 
provided. 

The cargo will be discharged with eight 
turbine driven pumps each having a nor- 
mal capacity of 650 barrels per hour or a 
ship total of 218,400 gallons per hour 
permitting discharge of a full capacity 
cargo of 84,000 barrels in about 16 hours. 





Freeport Sulphur Company’s 
Output 


According to an announcement by Mr. 
Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., President, 
Freeport Sulphur Company, there has 
been produced from this company’s 
property at its Grande Ecaille, La., salt 
dome, during the past four years, 1,100,- 
000 tons of sulphur. While geographical 
handicaps at first made it doubtful if 
sulphur could ever be successfully re- 
covered from the salt dome in which it 
was found, it is now accounting for 14 
per cent of the U. S. production of ele- 
mental sulphur. 


By Bell System CONFERENCE TELEPHONE SERVICE this 
Cincinnati plant superintendent is talking to the Chicago 
headquarters on page 60 and the St. Louis warehouse 


SEE PAGES 60, 70 


THIRTY-EIGHT 


manager on page 70, exactly as if they 
were all sitting around the same table. 
Conference Telephone Service gets busy 
executives together quickly — saves miles, 
minutes and money. Try it. Ask Long 


Distance for the Conference operator. 
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The All-Steel-Deck Orange Bowl Stadium at Miami, Florida 


Largest All-Steel Stadium 
Dedicated at Miami, Florida 


The dedication of the Orange Bowl 
Stadium with a seating capacity of 25,000 
at Miami, Florida last month, brought 
to completion what is said to be the 
largest all-steel stadium in the United 
States. 

Equipped with a complete and ample 
lighting system to provide for night 
games, the prime feature of construction 
comprises a steel deck in which the 
plates are bent so that each plate forms 
one riser and one tread. These are inter- 
locked with steel lugs which are welded 
on in the shop. The seams between 
plates are welded in the field, making one 
solid watertight deck. The manufacture 
and erection were carried out by the Vir- 
ginia Bridge Company of Roanoke, Va., 
and conforms to the general design estab- 
lished by this firm for the stadium at 
Columbia, S. C., which has a seating 
capacity of 18,000, the 15,000 seat addi- 


tion to the Sugar Bowl Stadium at Tu- 
lane as well as the stadium for the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico where the under- 
part was laid out for classrooms, audi- 
torium and similar quarters. 





Concrete Industries’ Conven- 
tions to Meet 


Four concrete industries will hold their 
conventions simultaneously during the 
week of February 7 to 11 at Chicago. The 
American Concrete Contractors Asso- 
ciation, National Concrete Masonry Asso- 
ciation, National Cinder Concrete 
Products Association, and Cast Stone In- 
stitute will be addressed by recognized 
leaders in every branch of their work to 
discuss and demonstrate the latest de- 
velopments in building and selling con- 
crete structures. 

In conjunction with the conventions, 
there will be an exposition of concrete 
industries in which manufacturers will 
demonstrate the newest machinery, equip- 


and materials used in concrete 
Discussions will range from an 


Housing Act of 


ment 
work. 
explanation of the U.S. 
1937, to the Housing Market—Fitting 
Concrete Products to that Market, as 
well as concrete contracting problems of 
various sorts. 

Among the exhibitors at the Exposition 
are the following : 
Blaw Knox Company 
Chain Belt Company 
Construction Machinery Co. 
Gorman-Rupp Company 
Jaeger Machine Company 
Jeffrey Mfg. Company 
Koehring Company 
Mall Tool Company 
Ransome Concrete Machinery Co. 
T. L. Smith Company 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Insley Mfg. Company 
Lancaster Iron Works, Ine. 
Commercial Shearing and Stamping Co. 
“ye Co. 

. & L. Conerete Machinery Co. 
“ niversal Form Clamp Co, 








CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges. 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


xXIXix) 
: Beh 


Ornamental and Industrial 


RS PERFORATED 


We carry a large stock for 


Send for Our Candlegae. 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. Y. 


METALS 











CLEAN 
PRECISE 


and Pattern Shops. 


THE 








CASTINGS 


Iron, Brass, Bronze, Aluminum, Alloys. 
Modernly Equipped Foundries, Machine 


Quantity Production and Contract Work a Specialty. 


RICHMOND | 


FOUNDRY t MANUFACTURING CO. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
“A Dependable Source of Supply” 





TEEL 





Greenshoro 


TRUCTURAL 


Capacity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tons in Stock 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
The Largest Steel Fabricators in the Carolinas 


S. C. Rep., Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Blidg., 


f, UILDINGS 
Ort) and BRIDGES 


North Carolina 
Greenville, S. C. 














Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Bridges, Buildings and All Industrial Purposes 
Steel Plate and Miscellaneous Iron Work 
Complete Stock 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
“SAVE WITH STEEL” 


Shapes, Plates, Sheets and Bars for 
Immediate Shipment 
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If it's a question of perfor= 
sted sheets in Aluminum, Brass, 
Copper, Steel, Tin or Zinc, and 
you are interested in buying the 
best, getting it at once, and at 
@ reasonable price --- ASK ERDLE 
TO QUOTE. 

Erdle will send samples on re- 
quest, or if you have a special 
problem to meet Erdle will offer 
you the accumulated information 
resulting from 57 long, full years 


in the perforating field. 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 
171 York St. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 




















LINK-BELT 


CHAINS - SPROCKETS 


ANTI-FRICTION PILLOW BLOCKS 
POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 


Send for General Catalog No. 700 


LINK-BELT COMPANY _ 
Atlanta, 1116 Murphy Ave., S. W. 


Baltimore Dallas New Orleans Offices in Principal Cities 











McLanahan 
Equipment 


Single and double roll and jaw crushers, hammer mills, super dry 
pans,—steel log washers and scrubbers, sand drags, revolving and 
vibrating screens, elevators, conveyors, dryers, jigs, hoists,—complete 
portable, semi-portable and stationary crushing, screening and washing 
plants for different capacities of any materials. 

MeLanahan & Stone Corporation 


Continuously in Business Since 1835 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 
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METAL 


of every sort 


for Screening, Grad- 
ing, Ventilating or 
any industrial pur- 
pose. Also Grilles 
of many beautiful 
designs. 

5631 Fillmore St., Chicago, IlL New York Office: 114 Liberty St. 


Harrington « King 


PERFOR 





PERFORATED METALS 
Sereens.... Grilles 


Extensive facilities and long experience make 
Hendrick the logical source for all perforated 
metals . . . screen plate with any shape open- 
ing, round, square, hexagonal, squaround, 
slotted, corrugated . . . heating and ventilating 
grilles of every description. Hendrick can fur- 
nish them in any desired commercially-rolled 
metal. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco 
Shur-Site Treads and Mitco Armorgrids. 


MUNDT 


PERFORATED METALS 


The few perforations illustrated are 
indicative of the wide variety of 
our line—we can perforate al- 
most any size perforation in 
any kind of metal or material 
required. Send us your specifica- 
tions. 

Sixty-seven years of manufacturing 
perforated metals for every con- 
ceivable purpose assure satisfaction. 
For years we have specialized in 
supplying all kinds of screen plates 
to the pulp and paper industry. 


Write for catalogue of Patterns 





TIN, STEEL, COPPER, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, 
BRASS, ZINC, MONEL METAL, STAINLESS 
STEEL. ANY METAL, ANY PURPOSE 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
































1937 Construction Record 


(Continue:’ from page 46) 


Industrial Building 


(including Filling a Garages) 


December, 19: 












Contracts 
Awarded 
Contracts Twelve 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 1937 

RNR. iisseopseee>>s $646,000 527,000 $19,120,000 Alabama ............ 
OS Pe ee 423,000 205,000 3,669,000 Arkansas ........ ooes 
District of Columbia... ae = =6=—ts—=“‘C 2,452,000 District of Columbia. 
nb oss555405u0s% 1,115,000 1,579,000 21,222,000 Plorida .......+000+- 
EER. accvcnnscencess 1,380,000 1,295,000 9,382,000 NOOUEE. 50003.00050500 
EME 0.50 s0 00080000 SET 000 wewcess 9,726,000 Kentucky ............ 
Louisiana ............- 3,205,000 5,085,000 21,296,000 Louisiana ............ 
Maryland ............- 351,000 780,000 .228,000 Maryland ........... 
Mississippi ..........-. 214,000 55,000 4,167,000 Mississippi .......... 
OE Oe aS 490,000 6,668,000 18,030,000 BEASGOUTL .oo50csc0cees 
North Carolina ....... 230,000 9,000 13,440,000 North Carolina 
Oklahoma ........ ee ee 1,915,000 7,472,000 Oklahoma ..... 
South Carolina ‘ 40,000 25,000 4,771,000 South Carolina 
Tennessee ... 429,000 2,739,000 15,909,000 Tennessee ... 
Texas ..... : 2,224,000 7,025,000 39,726,000 Texas ..... 
Virginia ....... a6 649,000 173,000 13,675,000 Virginia ..... 
West Virginia ......... 8,000 1,755,000 5,931,000 West Virginia . 

SR cua cehwaennks® $11,682,000 $30,831,000 $231,216,000 WOR Seb etescsonss 










Public Building 


(City, County, Government and State; Hospitals, Schools, etc.) 


December, 1937 














Contracts 
Awarded 
Contracts Twelve 
Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 1937 
ee $619,000 89, $2,461,000 
145,000 91,000 1,248,000 
164,000 250, 30,349,000 

ale 0,000 1,407,000 823, 
2 2,374,000 596, 4,629,000 
3,000 372,000 6,120,000 
,000 999,000 18,568,000 
2,224,000 499,000 10,305,000 
1,369,000 235,000 4,287,000 
528, 0) 2.943,000 14,120,000 
1,073,000 362,000 7,771,000 
149, 465, 8,400,000 
782, 260,000 3,987.000 
1,115,000 898,000 4,138,000 
5,175,000 4,770,000 21,811,000 
288,000 780,000 10,190,000 
328,000 982,000 2,604,000 
$19,073,000 $19,198,000 $154,811,000 








Petroleum Prosperity in 
the South 
(Continued from page 33) 


ment in the southern states is estimated 
at close to $6,000,000,000. Of the indus- 
try’s 1,000,000 employes, probably about 
half are stationed in the South. Their 
aggregate annual pay envelope should 
run close to $750,000,000. Southern busi- 
ness is better because a large part of the 
petroleum industry’s annual $1,000,000,- 
000 supply order is placed in the south. 
Farmers in southern oil producing states 
know petroleum as a big money crop. 
They receive millions of dollars annually 
in lease, rental, and bonus payments, and 
in royalties. 

All these factors combine to make oil 
one of the South’s most valuable assets, 
as long as the industry which makes this 
asset economically useful and productive 
is permitted to do so in the most efficient 
manner possible. Those who are conver- 
sant with the facts are agreed that the 
southern petroleum industry is bearing 
more than its fair share of the tax bur- 
den. Since it is axiomatic that excessive 
taxation invariably acts as a brake on 
industrial growth, southern legislators 
might do worse than to keep these facts 
in mind whenever they may again feel 


tempted to increase the tax load already 
resting on the shoulders of petroleum. 
Rarring the erection of such additional 
tax barriers, the southern petroleum in- 
dustry sees its way clear toward contrib- 
uting generously in the future, as it has 
in the past, to the progress and develop- 
ment of the South. 





The Southern Pine Lumber 
Industry in 1937 


(Continued from page 62) 
run close to 19387 and approximate 1930 
in some of its results, with some lines, 
perhaps, topping 1930. 

The need for new and replaced housing 
will be pressing, and if home-builders are 
not frightened by legislative threats ini- 
mical to their earnings and investment in- 
terests, there should be a fairly large de- 
mand for building materials, probably 
better than in 1937, according to the esti- 
mates of some authorities who think that 
new residential construction, for ex- 
ample, may advance 10% or more over 
the past year. The cash farm income in 
1937 totaled $8,500,000,000, the largest 
since the 1929 boom year. This is almost 
twice the 1932 income of $4,328,000,000 a 
gain of 7.3% over the 1936 income of $7,- 

20,000,000, and 19% below the peak in- 


come of $10,479,000,000 in 1929. Rural 
purchasing power, therefore, is greatly 
enhanced and should reflect in new build- 
ing operations and in trade generally. 





Industrial Expansion in the 
South 


Information issued by the Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation of the 
work done in locating new industries in 
the South, offers substantial encourage- 
ment to everyone concerned in developing 
the industrial opportunities of this sec- 
tion. 

In the first nine months of 1937 there 
were 86 plants located, as compared with 
90 for the whole year of 1936, and the 
total in nine months was greater than 
for any entire year with the exception 
of 1930. 

The capital investment in the first 
nine months of 1937 of these new indus- 
tries which were located, was $40,828,- 
000. This is more than any similar in- 
vestment in any full year of the last 
eight. 





Structural Steel Orders 

The American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction reports that its November 
business was the largest in volume since 
last July. Bookings were 58.4 per cent of 
normal, the yearly average for 1928-31 
being counted as normal. The monthly 
average for the first eleven months of 
1937 was 59 per cent. 














3000 


Rooms in the 











The 


While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
peal, and modern up to this moment 
in its equipment, there is a peculiar 
flavor of The Old South here which 
Southerners are quick to note and 
appreciate. They feel at home and 
eome back to us again and again. 


Rates $3.00 per day and up. Every 
room with bath or shower. 
Centrally located. 














outhern Hotel 


RAITIMORFE 








South 


Size means little to service, but twenty- 
five years in pleasing customers in Southern 
hotels, plus size, guarantees your satisfaction 


in these hotels. 
eo 8© @ 


Dinkler Hotels 


CartinGc DINKLER, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Operating 
The Ansley, Atlanta, Ga. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 


The O. Henry, Greensboro, N. C. 


The Andrew Jackson, Nashville, Tenn. 


The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. The Savannah, Savannah, Ga. 
The Tutwiler, Birmingham, Ala. 
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THIS MAKES IT EASY / 
TO KEEP LIGHTS BRIGHT, 







Dust and dirt in any plant soon 
collect on lamps and reflectors to 
dim lights— hamper working con- 
ditions. Keep them clean to main- 
tain efficient ill —" 


Le 


: els 
oe 


+S. Dopona 
. ON youR ‘Vyyyiaz 


A a 
DISKONECT REFLECTORS NEXT ORDER 
i SNAP ON OR OFF IN AN INSTANT 
P Here’s the simplest detachable reflector ever developed. A lift of 


















































the plunger is all it takes to release the reflector and lamp from Made to order Cold Upset and Rolled Thread 
the hood. You needn’t twist, tug or force. To replace after clean- ‘ . 
ing, you merely press _ the cn age "No Be: plunger products by Progressive are assurance against 
snaps into place to lock it securely. Complete ‘‘come-apart”’ ° . s 
construction permits thorough cleaning. Offered in all standard time and labor troubles in assembly operations. 
sizes and styles. Send for Descriptive Folder. It will pay you to consult our specialists before 


GOOORICH 


placing your next order. Their suggestions may 
show youthe way to greater fastening economy. 


DO vec The PROGRESSIVE MEG. CO 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 2915 N. OAKLEY AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. TORRINGTON:+:-CONNECTICUT 


FOR THEIR GREATER SERVICE ALLI (G 7a Ke) Re 


SHIMER SUCCESS PLANING rns wenn 
MACHINE KNIVES AND BIS, )] —=—_—$———_$——_——caenbe 


Surfacing Knives and many Knives of smaller 
4 proportions for special duty in wood cutting. 
4 It will be to your advantage to look into this 
feature of our service. Our prices, too, are very 
attractive if you take in consideration their extra 
wear. 


Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, Inc. 
MILTON, PA. 
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HAMMER TO 








” The compression grip P Made with precision. Smooth on both faces. 
protects belt ends. Drives straight. Embeds in belt. 
















BELMONT |RON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 









For all belts—all Rocker Hinge Pin. ~~” Great strength. 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. speeds. Flexible. Separable joint. Long life. 





EG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Engineers . Contractors . Exporters Sa 
mS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL aaa 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES i Ae 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED ‘ 
Made also in **Monel Metal’? and 





BELMONT INTERLOCKING non-magnetic alloy for special service, 
CHANNEL FLOOR and in long lengths for wider belts. 
Write for Catalogue Sole Manufacturers 
° ° ° FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 4690 Lexington Street Chicago, Illinois 19 sxe jy 






New York Office—44 Whitehall St. In memes _ erry Pavement, Standard Boxes. SS 
ondon, E.C. i J | 











JANUARY NINETEEN THIRTY-EIGHT 








This St. Louis warehouse manager is in conference, by 
Bell System CONFERENCE TELEPHONE SERVICE, with the 
big boss in Chicago (page 60) and the Cincinnati plant 


superintendent (page 65). Miles apart, 
the three men talk and listen in turn on 
the same connection. Conference service 
is the fast, easy way to get information 
direct to the right people, with full 
discussion for complete understanding. 


SEE PAGES 60, 65 











Dr. F. J. Tone Awarded 
Chemical Medal 


The Perkin Medal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry will be presented to 
Dr. Frank J. Tone, President of the Car- 
borundum Co., at a joint meeting of the 
American Section of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry and the American Chemical 
Society on January 7, 1938. The medal 
is awarded annually for the most valu- 
able work in applied chemistry and is 
given to Dr. Tone for his work in the 
field of abrasives and refractories. James 
G. Vail, Chairman of the American Sec- 
tion, will preside over the meeting. The 
program will include a talk on the life 
and accomplishments of the medalist by 
Dr. Carl G. Schluederberg, presentation 
of the medal by Professor Marston T. 
Bogert and the medal address “The 
Quest for Hard Materials” by Dr. Tone. 
The meeting will be held at 8:00 P. M. 
at The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 41st St., 
New York City. A dinner in honor of Dr. 
Tone will also be held there preceding 
the meeting, starting at 6:15 P. M. 


27,000,000 Barrels of 
Cement in Reads 


Construction of the nation’s highways 
requires almost twice as much cement as 
does small home building. A recent sur- 
vey estimates that 27,000,000 barrels of 
cement were used for highway purposes 
in 1937, while about 15,000,000 went into 
home building. 
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The Industrialist in 


City Planning 


(Continued from page 50) 


large shift in population from rural to 
urban areas and, in addition, there has 
been a shift in the population in urban 
areas from the centers to the outskirts. 
In the last decade our suburbs have in- 
creased in population faster than have 
the centers of cities. Because conges- 
tion brings discomfort and economic 
loss, it has been suggested that it might 
be desirable to create “garden” cities ad- 
jacent to our metropolitan centers. 

Such garden cities built in England 
are usually self-contained communities 
with residential, commercial and indus- 
trial areas. They are limited in size and 
are surrounded by a permanent green 
belt of agricultural and park lands. 


A variation of the usual type garden 
city is Wythenshawe, now a part of the 
industrial City of Manchester, where 
eventually a community of 125,000 peo- 
ple is expected to live. At the present 
time the population is 32,000. Industries 
are being developed in this area so that 
the residents of the Wythenshawe Es- 
tate, which is owned by the Manchester 
Corporation, will not be forced to travel 
lcng distances from home to work. The 


success of these undertakings is now 
acknowledged. But it must not be in- 
ferred that the garden cities are a sub- 
stitute for city planning, nor that they 
answer all our community problems. 

Studies made in a number of Ameri- 
can cities show that many of the resi- 
dential districts do not “carry” them- 
selves. In other words, the amount of 
income received from taxes is not equal 
to the amount expended by the munici- 
pality for its police and fire protection, 
schools, recreation, hospitals. 

Frequently a careful analysis of mu- 
nicipal expenditures shows that manu- 
facturing and commercial sections pay 
more into the city treasury than is ac- 
tually spent in those areas for munici- 
pal services. Nevertheless, it would not 
be fair to jump to the conclusion that 
industrial and commercial areas pay 
more than their share of city taxes. It 
must not be forgotten that industries 
employ large numbers of men and that 
these men must be provided with 
schools, recreation areas and hospitals 
in the districts in which they live. 

It is important to remember, there- 
fore, that industry has a very large 
stake in the management of the com- 
munity in which it is located because of 
the very contribution it makes to the 
community’s support. The active, un- 
selfish interest of the industrialist in the 
future development of the community is 
as important as the interest of the home 
owner. When the citizens of a community 
take a greater interest in the day by day 
expenditures which are made for public 
improvements—in other words, when 
they take a greater interest in the plan- 
ning and development of the community— 
a community which more nearly meets 
the social and economic requirements of 
the age will result. 


GET OUR FREE 
REFERENCE 


BOOK and 
MAILING 
LIST CATALOG 


ry 





Gives counts and prices on rateg 
mailing lists of all cl of enter- 

rises in the U. S. Wholesalers—Retailers— 
Peanufectusers by classification and state. Also 
hundreds of selecti of individuals such as 
professional men, auto owners, income lists, etc. 


Write today for your copy 


R.L.POLK&CO. 


Polk Bldg.— Detroit, Mich. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 
a 
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